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Properties for Sale and to Let 


MESSRS. TROLLOPE, ESTATE ACENTS AND SURVEYORS, 


14 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.; 


7 HOBART PLACE, EATON SQUARE; WEST HALKIN STREET, BELGRAVE SQUARE; 
and 5 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Particulars of Country Properties and Town Houses sent on application. Telephone: 
No. 2062 Gerrard. 


EASTBOURNE. 


. ALEHAM HOUSE,” SELWYN ROAD.—Containing 11 Bed Rooms, Bath Rooms, 

L Dressing Rooms, Gun Room, Morning Room and Library, Drawing and Dining Rooms, 
Butler’s Pantry and Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen and usual Offices, Stables, Coachman’s and 
Gardener’s Cottages. To be Sold, £6000. Let for 21 yearsat a rentalof £315 per annum from 
Christmas 1899. Determinable by lessee at 7 or 14 years. Held on long lease at a low ground 
rent.—For full particulars, apply to Messrs. TRoLLopE, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


17 WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


i tg BE LET UNFURNISHED, OR SOLD.—Convenient Family Residence, over- 

looking Gardens in front and having Gardens in rear; 10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
Bath Room, Double Drawing Room, Boudoir, Dining Room, Smoking Room, large Library 
opening to Gardens, and Offices for Servants.—For further particulars, apply to Messrs. 
FLaDGATE, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BATH. 


QO. 24 ROYAL CRESCENT.—Containing Entrance Hall, Dining Room, Library, Two 
Drawing Rooms, Seven Bed and Dressing Rooms, Three Anterooms, Kitchen, House- 
keeper's Room, Butler's Pantry, and Three W.C.s and usual Offices. Garden with large 
Greenhouse. Stabling consists of One Stall, Loose Box, Harness Room, Double Coach House. 
Rent without Stabling, £160.—Apply to BArtrum & Son, 18 Milsom Street, Bath. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


GREAT BRITAIN suffers in many ways from pursuing no carefully 

The considered and clearly defined course in foreign 
affairs, but our haphazard methods ought at any 
rate to give us one advantage over more methodical 
nations, with their cast-iron systems, by enabling 
us to take “a fresh tack” when we realise that we are drifting in the 
wrong direction. Such was the expressive phrase used in one 
of the debates in the Berlin Reichstag last winter by the great 
German statesman, Count von Biilow, when endeavouring to 
explain to his disappointed countrymen the failure of the German 
Government to follow up the famous Kruger telegram by further 
action. We publish this month two interesting and tmportant con- 
tributions, which we trust may not be without influence in per- 
suading our countrymen that “a fresh tack” in British policy is 
advisable. In the article entitled “A Plea for the Isolation of 
Germany,” our distinguished contributor, who veils his identity 
under the inadequate nomde guerre of “A Free Lance,” expresses, as 
the result of a wide and extended experience of foreign affairs, the 
views which are gathering strength among intelligent Englishmen 
who have not had his exceptional opportunities of seeing, hearing, 
and knowing. Thisopinionmay be summarised ina singlesentence, 
viz., that the German Empireis the realenemy of the British Empire, 
and that our statesmen should act accordingly. To many of those 
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Englishmen who remain under the spell of old and respectable 
traditions, and cherish the warmest admiration, not merely for 
the genius who occupies the German throne, but also for 
the many sterling good qualities of our Teutonic kindred, this 
proposition still appears somewhat startling. We would ask them, 
however, to put their prejudices and preferences, personal and 
otherwise, entirely on one side, and to take a steady, dispassionate 
look at the German question under the guidance of our con- 
tributor. Germany has now a population of 55 millions, and 
she is already anticipating the time when her people will number 
80 millions—cooped up in an impossible geographical position, 
with powerful and unfriendly neighbours on either flank. The 
whole trend of German policy is towards commerce, colonies, 
and sea-power. Coupled with this is the fact that Germany is 
getting more and more on to an economic basis similar to our own, 
and is becoming imbued with the idea that it is her mission to 
supplant us as a World-empire. We are senile and have had our 
day. That is the lesson which is being enforced with all the 
resources of depreciation and defamation throughout the German 
Empire by politicians, professors, and even preachers. It is 
therefore hardly an exaggeration to say that some irresistible 
force would appear to be driving these great empires towards an 
ultimate conflict. There is only one known way of avoiding such 
a war, and that is to be prepared for it; and Englishmen can 
render no better service to their country than by emphasising, in 
season and out of season—if it is ever out of season—the true 
significance of the German menace. 


The other article, by a Russian Diplomatist, deals with a 
The Voice totally different aspect of foreign affairs, for it 
contains no reference whatsoever to Germany, 
and is not in any way directed against that 
country, with whom Russia is at the present 
moment on excellent terms. It is mainly an analysis of the old 
historical relations between Russia and England, concluding 
with certain practical proposals, and its importance.is indicated 
by a foot-note to the effect that its author is competent to express 
the views believed to prevail in responsible quarters in St. 
Petersburg. In approaching our relations with Russia it is all- 
important to discard the antiquated prejudices by which so many 
Englishmen have allowed their minds to be imprisoned, and those 
who have an historical sense will read with peculiar interest and 
pleasure our eminent contributor’s retrospect of Anglo-Russian 
relations prior to the Crimean War, when, according to Lord 
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Salisbury, “ we put our money on the wrong horse.” There can 
be little doubt but that this conflict, and especially the inept 
manner in which we drifted into it, had a deplorable effect on 
the relations between the two countries. That the Crimean War 
need not, however, be regarded as an insurmountable obstacle to 
decent relations between Russia and England is demonstrated by 
the fact that our ally in that campaign, France, has been able to 
establish a close intimacy with her former antagonist. The French 
Government was no less responsible for the Crimean War than our 
Government ; and not a few well-informed people are of opinion 
that Napoleon III. promoted that expedition solely in order to con- 
solidate his newly established régime in Paris. Be this as it may, it 
should not be beyond the resources of British diplomacy, if the 
desire for a better understanding between England and Russia 
which is undoubtedly felt in London is reciprocated in St. Peters- 
burg, to restore the relations between the two countries to 
something like their former position. The Russian Diplomatist 
expresses himself with singular clearness and frankness upon 
current controversies, and while he does not adopt an intransi- 
gent attitude as regards the problems of the Far East, he declares 
in terms that Russia intends to appropriate Persia, and will 
decline to enter into any compromise with England, either as 
regards spheres of influence or with reference to a port on the 
Persian Gulf. It is recognised in this country that the Persian 
question is the main difficulty outstanding between the two 
Powers, and we have no desire to prejudice the position by making 
comments based on imperfect data. We will content ourselves 
with observing that as the Russians are prepared to put their 
cards on the table, it would be ridiculous that the old-time epithets 
of craft, duplicity, and fraud should be imported into this con- 
troversy. It is something to know exactly what the other side 
wants, and we trust that the British counter-claim will be stated 
with equal candour. Let us, above all, avoid what is known as a 
home-made humiliation, i.e..a brave declaration followed by an 
ignominious scuttle. 


It may be that Russia and England are reckoning without their 
host in discussing &@ deux the Persian Gulf 
question. For it must be recognised that in the 
winter of 1899 these two countries committed a 
strange oversight when they allowed a third 
Power, Germany, to extract the Bagdad Railway Concession from 
the Sultan of Turkey. This will enable her to approach the 
Persian Gulf, and she will claim that her enterprise, in which 
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Russia and England apparently acquiesce, gives her a vested 
interest in the commodious port which is to be the terminus of 
the railway. She would then occupy a similar position to that 
which she used with such skill and daring in the Gulf of Pechili, 
when she appropriated Kiouchou by playing Russia and England 
off against one another, and, by engineering the former into 
Port Arthur, nearly precipitated a conflict between Russia, 
England, and Japan. It is not to be denied for a moment that 
many Englishmen would regard the appearance of Russia in the 
Persian Gulf with serious misgivings ; but what would admittedly 
be infinitely worse than the appearance of Russia alone would be 
the simultaneous appearance of Russia and Germany a Ja Kiou- 
chou. We should then have reproduced in the Persian Gulf the 
miserable situation which has become stereotyped in the Far East. 
It would be Port Arthur, Manchuria, and the Yangtse Valley over 
again, Germany playing the ingenious and fruitful part of the 
honest broker, and alternately taking commissions from each 
party by threatening him with the animosity of the other. This 
would be most serious for British interests, and would affect our 
Indian Empire far more than any conceivable arrangement with 
Russia which secured the exclusion of Germany. A port on the 
Persian Gulf in the hands of the Berlin Government would be a per- 
manent lever for intrigue such as they never enjoyed before. We 
earnestly hope that the British Foreign Office and the Indian 
Government, which naturally has a powerful voice on this ques- 
tion, will not, by concentrating their attention exclusively on 
the risk of Russia’s appearance on the Persian Gulf, remain 
oblivious to the far more dangerous development for which 
Germany is working. _ It would be far wiser for Russia and Great 
Britain to come to terms and declare a joint protectorate over the 
troubled waters of the Persian Gulf than leave an opening for the 
crafty fishermen from Berlin. 


Probably no question interests Europe more at this moment 
than the fate of the German Tariff Bill, which 
The ‘ : 
though ostensibly a purely commercial measure, 

German am 7 ; oe 
Tariff contains the germs of far-reaching political conse- 
; quences both athome and abroad. The proposed 
increase of duties on corn, though evidently regarded as inade- 
quate by the Agrarians, is viewed as excessive and intolerable 
elsewhere, and Russia, Austria, and Italy, are prepared to give 
effect to their annoyance should the Bill be carried in its present 
form. This measure was introduced into the Imperial Reichstag 
in the beginning of December by Count von Biilow in a firm and 
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sensible speech, and after many days acrimonious discussion 
was referred to a committee of twenty-eight members, supposed 
to represent the division of opinion in the House, where 290 
deputies are supporters, in principle, of the Bill, while 110 are 
classed as opponents. It is understood that the Bill will remain 
in Committee for a considerable time, and its fate necessarily 
depends upon whether the Agrarians are prepared to accept the 
proposed increase of duties as a compromise—for the Government 
are hardly in a position to make any further concessions, even 
to placate the “small but mighty party.” It must be said that 
during the debates in the House the supporters of the Bill made 
out a very good case for raising the existing corn duties, in the 
interests of German agriculture, which is the corner-stone of 
national defence. Cobdenite fanatics were once wont to declare 
that our adoption of Free Trade would compel other countries 
to follow suit owing to the immense advantages we should derive 
from it. Curiously enough, the one argument which invariably 
struck home in the Reichstag was a reference to England as 
an awful example of the injury inflicted by Free Trade, which 
had emptied the fields and filled the slums, 


The German public has lately had its attention diverted from 
British “methods of barbarism” in South Africa 
to a display of Prussian brutality in Poland. On 
December 10, Prince Ferdinand Radziwill, the 
accredited leader of the Polish party, interpellated Count von 
Bilow in the Reichstag as to the maltreatment of some little 
Polish boys and girls who had been flogged at Wreschen by 
Prussian schoolmasters for refusing to say their Catechism in the 
German language, while heavy penalties had been inflicted on 
their parents for protesting against these harsh measures. The 
Wreschen incident has excited a considerable amount of feeling 
throughout the Polish people, and at Warsaw, in Russian Poland, 
as well as at Lemburg in Galicia, the German Consulate was 
attacked by mobs. In a moderate but affecting speech Prince 
Radziwill complained of the suddenness with which the Ger- 
man language had been substituted for Polish in the religious 
instruction of Polish children, and declared that it was a 
sacred duty to allow such instruction to continue to be imparted 
in the vernacular. We trust that the tone of Count von Bulow’s 
masterful reply will not be lost upon weak-kneed English states- 
men, who imagine that the way to conciliate foreign opinion is 
either by maligning their own people or by subservience to the 
hostile critic. After discussing the subject in some detail, but 
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without making any concessions to the complainants, the Imperial 
Chancellor used these striking words : 

I cannot close without expressing my amazement that the mover of this 

interpellation should have for one moment supposed that we could allow 
foreign estimates of events and circumstances in this country to make the 
slightest impression upon us. Foreign feelings, currents of opinion, and 
demonstrations cannet determine in any way either the course of domestic 
policy or the attitude of the leading Minister in the Empire. For me nothing 
can be authoritative except the raison d'etat of this country and my duty 
towards the German race. I shall keep this duty constantly in mind; and in 
view of the danger, in view of the serious danger which, according to my 
conscientious convictions, menaces our nationality from the Polish quarter, I 
shall continue to do what it is my official duty to do in order to prevent the 
German in the East from being crushed. 
We trust that when Parliament meets a similar declaration may 
be made from our Front Bench as regards “ foreign feelings, 
currents of opinion, and demonstrations” towards British policy 
in South Africa. “Mind your own business,” says Count von 
Bilow to foreign critics of Prussian proceedings in Poland. We 
shall hope to hear Mr. Chamberlain saying ditto to Prussian 
attacks on British proceedings in the Transvaal. 


The French Republic has a difficult game to play in Italy, as it 
Ital desires to be on good terms both with the Vatican 
y and - ' 

atin: and the Quirinal, which are on the worst possible 
terms with one another. During the last few 
years, however, French diplomacy has been so skilfully conducted 
in both quarters that there has been a sensible improvement in 
the relations between the two countries, of which we have had 
a significant and—we say it in all sincerity —a satisfactory 
illustration during the last month. On May 29 the able Rome 
correspondent of the Times pointed out, in connection with the 
Franco-Italian agreement concerning Tripoli, that the Tripolitan 
question “is fast becoming a touchstone whereby Italy will test 
the friendship or enmity of other Powers.” On December 14 the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Prinetti, in discussing this ques- 
tion in the Chamber, took the opportunity of declaring that the 
recent French demonstration in the Levant could not 
excite Italian susceptibility nor shake the mutual confidence which now 
characterises the relations between the two Governments. This confidence 
is on our part the better founded in that the French Government some time 
since took care to intimate that the Anglo-French Convention of March 21, 
1899, constituted as regards Tripoli (a province of the Ottoman Empire) a 
limit which France intended not to transgress, and added that interference 


with the Tripolitan caravan routes towards Central Africa formed no part of 
French projects. The friendly relations between France and Italy are such 
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as to render possible on every occasion reciprocal explanations as frank as 
they are satisfactory concerning their respective interests in the Mediter- 


ranean. 

This announcement that France has undertaken to respect 
the caravan reutes of the Hinterland of Tripoli, has caused 
the liveliest satisfaction in political circles in Italy, and, taken 
in conjunction with the strongly Francophil intonation of 
Signor Prinetti’s statement, it is an international incident of no 
slight significance. It is common knowledge that the Italian 
Government were nettled at the cavalier treatment they re- 
ceived when we concluded the Anglo-French Convention in 
1899, and, as the Times correspondent observes, “fear for the 
future of the caravan routes largely inspired Italian strictures 
upon our conduct.” He suggestively adds that “Italian satis- 
faction at learning of the alleged readiness of France to accept 
what England was accused of having given away will now be pro- 
portionately great.” This country has no reason to view with mis- 
givings a rapprochement between France and Italy, but we are entitled 
to express regret that the door to this rapprochement should have 
been opened by an inconsiderate action on our part. As the 
Times points out in a leading article, “ There is no use in hiding 
from ourselves the fact that in this respect (tact) we have been 
less fortunate than our neighbours. Things have been said and 
done and omitted both in London and in Rome of late years by 
those responsible for our relations with Italy which have had a 
regrettable effect upon the minds and the feelings of Italians in 
all stations.” 


Captain Clover, the Naval Attaché to the American Embassy 
is: Nici in London, is alleged to have accorded an inter- 
“ter view to a correspondent of the New York Sun 
Opinion of the |. : , 
British Navy. which, as it has not been repudiated, calls for 
some comment. He declared that the British 
Navy was far more “effective and efficient” than was believed 
on the Continent, adding, “England was never stronger on the 
seas.” This statement is absolutely true, because it is incon- 
testable that our present Navy could annihilate the British 
Navy of any previous period ; but in a relative sense, i.¢., in coms 
parison with existing foreign navies, it is a distinct deviation from 
accuracy. The American Attaché added that criticism of the 
British Navy should be discounted, as much of it was due to the 
policy of the Navy League and the Press, which, by depreciating 
England’s strength, were able to secure a large naval expenditure, 
“thus enabling the policy to be continued of maintaining it on 
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an equality with the combined naval strength of any two Powers,” 
and as it is, “‘ England is stronger to-day than any two of the most 
powerful Continental Powers, with another Power included.” 
She has eighty thousand men afloat, and although her naval 
reserve is not so large or so well-drilled as that of France, the 
real strength of the British personnel lies in the number of trained 
and disciplined men kept afloat, who are being constantly 
increased. The Channel Fleet is a magnificent aggregation of 
fighting ships ready for any duty, being always in excellent 
condition, reports as to “elements of weakness and rottenness” 
being without “the slightest semblance of truth.” Captain 
Clover apparently closed his remarks with a reiteration of the 
assertion that such reports are circulated by the Navy League, 
in whose policy he implicated the British Admiralty, which 
“would often refuse officially to deny reported defects in the 
Navy. Indeed, it rather encouraged the feeling of deprecia- 
tion of its strength, with a view to obtaining more liberal 
appropriations. The Navy League’s publications purposely 
magnified accidents or reports of weakness. ... This policy 
worked upon the feelings of the people, with the result that 
enormous sums were voted for naval defence.” Probably the 
foregoing interview was intended for purely domestic consump- 
tion in the United States, and was in the nature of a hint to 


agitators for a big American Navy as to their proper modus 
operandi. 


Such was presumably the innocent intention of the American 
Attaché, but we think it unfortunate that, in his 
zeal, an officer occupying a quasi-diplomatic posi- 
tion should have allowed himself to bring calumnious charges not 
only against a popular British organisation, but also against the 
British Admiralty. We are asked to believe that these two 
bodies are engaged in a tacit conspiracy to hoodwink the 
Treasury and the taxpayer. They have deliberately adopted a 
policy of depreciating our Navy in order that it may be increased, 
and in pursuance of this policy the League circulates reports as to 
“elements of weakness and rottenness” in our ships which have 
“not the slightest semblance of truth.” The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Navy League, Mr. H. Seymour 
Trower, has very properly addressed an indignant repudiation to 
the Times, on behalf of that body. The present writer, who is 
also a member of the Executive Committee of the Navy League, 
is able to affirm of his own knowledge that so far from there 
being any collusion or even co-operation between the Admiralty 
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and the League, the relations between them are always distant and 
not infrequently strained. Captain Clover has been egregiously 
misled upon this score. There is probably no organisation in 
this country which is more cordially disliked by the official 
world than the Navy League. The value of its work is not 
dependent on the acquiescence of the Admiralty, but on its 
opposition to the Admiralty and its power of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the latter. As Captain Mahan pointed out 
at the close of his admirable article in last month’s NATIONAL 
REVIEW, “The nation does well to be watchful and exacting, 
for in the wretched plight to which the regular Party Opposi- 
tion is reduced, voluntary organisation or individual criticism 
must supply the corrective of supervision, without which officials 
never, and private individuals rarely, do their best.” That 
sentence contains both the genesis and the vindication of 
such bodies as the Navy League in a country where so much 
depends on private initiative. On the high authority of the present 
Premier we have learnt that “The defence of the country is 
not the business of the War Office or the Government, but the 
business of the people themselves.” As it stands to-day, the 
British Navy is the child of agitation, which has been conducted 
not only independently of, but in antagonism to, the authorities, 
naval as well as financial; and if ever the Navy League sinks to 
the humiliating position accorded to it by Captain Clover, of 
being an appendage to the Admiralty, it had better put up its 
shutters. 


While every impartial tribute to the strength and prestige of 
The Views the British Navy is most welcome to Englishmen, 
nas especially when it comes from an officer of the 

of British ; . 
bdustente. American Navy, we feel constrained to add that 
Captain Clover has exaggerated our naval supre- 
macy at the present time. Doubtless the Treasury—which has 
probably devoted Christmas to attacking the Naval Estimates 
—and the Admiralty—whose defence against the Treasury has 
generaliy been feeble—will welcome his verdict, and will not fail 
to make political capital out of it in the approaching discussions. 
The American Attaché is entirely at variance with the utterances 
of the best-informed British Admirals now afloat, who are the 
very last men to under-rate or depreciate the great weapon con- 
fided to them. But they are also too wise to imitate the deplor- 
able departmental habit of exaggerating every advantage and 
denying every defect and difficulty. Lord Charles Beresford, 
second in command of the Mediterranean Squadron, who is an 
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optimist in the best sense of the word, declared in a celebrated 
letter which appeared last summer : 


It would be most improper and prejudicial to discipline if I were to give you 
details as to why I am so extremely anxious when considering the want of strength 
and the want of proper war organisation of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

I have communicated my views in as strong and clear Anglo-Saxon language 
as I can command to the properly constituted authorities. 


It may be readily admitted that during the last few months there 
has been a considerable improvement in our naval position in 
those waters, but even now we are understood to have no more 
than eleven battle-ships to France’s ten, which would ex 
hypothesi be reinforced by the Russian Black Sea fleet. Admiral 
Rawson, commanding the Channel Squadron, which excites the 
legitimate admiration of Captain Clover, declared at Glasgow, 
on May II, Igoo: 

He was not a politician, he was not biased, he had no party feeling; but, as a 
naval officer, he could not hide from himself that we had not enough battleships 
and cruisers to meet any emergency that might arise. There was nothing that 
could better ensure the country than a strong Navy. A Navy which could 


defy competition from any combination meant peace; a Navy of doubtful 
strength meant, sooner or later, war. 


The most recent exposition of the naval situation of Great 
a Britain is to be found in a leaflet entitled “ Naval 

" Needs,” issued by the Navy League, which has 

the approval of all thoughtful and moderate-minded men who 
have any knowledge of the subject. After declaring that the 
League is working “for the creation and maintenance of a fleet 
for Great Britain, of which there shall be no doubt or suspicion 
as to its ability to contend successfully against a combination of 
any two other Powers,” the writers point out : “Such a result 
would secure us from invasion, preserve our Colonies, and pre- 
vent any serious loss of commerce. To achieve this we must be 
able to confine the enemy’s warships in their harbours, or beat 
them if they come out. This necessitates an offensive policy.” 
To carry out such a policy, which involves the maintenance of 
adequate squadrons off the enemies’ coasts, we must have a 
considerable numerical superiority to allow for wear and tear, 
coaling, &c. When their present shipbuilding programmes are 
completed, France and Russia will have no fewer than 71 battle- 
ships and effective coast-defence ironclads. Ninety British battle- 
ships would be required in order to imprison such a force in its 
own ports, or, in the alternative, to defeat it if itemerged. Great 
Britain possesses 69 capable of such service, and of these to are 
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armed with muzzle-loading guns. We require, therefore, 21 
additional battleships. The leaflet points out what is apt to be 
forgotten, viz., that size in battleships is no substitute for 
numbers: “A 15,o00-ton British battleship has not a more 
powerful armament than a 13,000-ton French or Russian ship.” 
It also emphasises another obvious point which is by no 
means generally recognised, viz., that we cannot count upon 
reinforcing our line of battleships after the outbreak of war as 
we used to in the past. “The old two-deckers could be built and 
sent to sea within twelve months ; the modern ironclad requires 
from two to three years. Nor could we hope to add many 
captures to our own side as of old, for the next war will probably 
see few battleships taken.” When captured, ships will be too 
damaged to be of any further service. Nor, again, could battle- 
ships ‘be improvised from our mercantile marine” ; therefore 
“we must enter upon war with our margin of superiority assured 
at the outset.” 


If the go battleships which are required in order to give us 
a reasonable margin of superiority over two 
adversaries are split up into squadrons of varying 
strength, according to the duties allotted to them, they would 
require at least 50 cruisers for scouting and despatch purposes. 
We have been told on the high authority of the three Admirals 
who wrote the famous Report of 1888, upon which these demands 
are based, that for guarding the ocean routes and protecting sea- 
borne commerce we should require another 186 cruisers, which 
gives a grand total of 236. The programme of the Admiralty, 
which ex hypothesi is acting in collusion with the Navy League, 
provides only 160 cruisers, and even when this is supplemented 
by 30 steamers from the Mercantile Marine, we shall require 
46 new cruisers. Captain Clover to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we are also grievously short of destroyers, the vessel which has 
been devised to meet torpedo-boats. France and Russia possess 
300 of the latter, to which we should reply with 150 destroyers ; 
unfortunately the Admiralty provides for only 120. We require, 
therefore, 30 additional destroyers, to be laid down without delay. 
Even Captain Clover recognises that we are short in reserves, but 
he gets over this by pointing to our splendid personnel afloat, 
which we believe to be the finest body of men in the world. It 
has been substantially increased during the last ten years, and on 
the outbreak of war we ought to be able to commission the 
effective ships we possess, provided we have not locked up good 
men in rotten ships in distant places, which is a large proviso. 
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Our reserves are, however, quite insufficient to replace casualties 
and to maintain a steady supply of seamen during hostilities. It 
it imperative, therefore, that all the available resources of the 
Empire should be utilised in order to create and train a large 
reserve, ready to step into the fighting line. 


We therefore respectfully urge the First Lord of the 

Admiralty not merely to resist the dangerous 

Pe il effort of his colleague at the Exchequer to 

" cut down the Naval Estimates, but to insist 

that the time has come for a fresh Naval Programme of 

Construction to be executed with the utmost diligence. A 

national loan for this purpose would certainly be no less popular 

than it would be wise. Let us summarise this programme, which 

we would also commend to the attention of Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Asquith, and Sir Edward Grey : 


. 21 battle-ships. 

. 46 cruisers. 

. 30 destroyers. 

. The requisite personnel, some of which could be withdrawn from 
obsolete ships. 

5. The creation of an Imperial Naval Reserve. 


> WN 


The moderation of these demands is demonstrated by the fact 
that they simply embody the standard of superiority which 
was declared to be necessary in the Report of the three 
Admirals, but it is still more emphasised by the fact that the pro- 
posed programme only takes account of France and Russia, 
and leaves entirely out of account another Power, Germany, 
who, unless all the indications are misleading, has every 
intention of challenging our naval position as soon as she feels 
competent to do so. The memorable phrase Unsere Zukunft 
liegt auf dem Wasser,* can certainly mean no less than 
this. We suggest, therefore, that the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty should not reject the exceedingly moderate 
programme placed before them, or they may find themselves 


* It is satisfactory to notethat a sound appreciation of the political situation 
is penetrating the British Navy. In the course of a speech at the annual 
dinner of the Shanghai Branch of the China Association, held at the Shanghai 
Club on June 11, r901, Admiral Seymour used these prophetic words: “ The 
German Navy is a very rising thing, with which we shall have to answer some 
day, and let no Englishman make a mistake about that. Their trade is now 
being pushed forward by every possible means, and as long as it is fairly 
pushed forward, good fortune to it, but some day there will be a very serious 
state of things with which we shall have to deal.” 
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confronted with very different demands when the true significance 
of German Anglophobia has sunk into the sluggish British mind. 
We would also suggest to naval reformers that they should revise 
their practice of advertising France and Russia as the objective 
of the British Navy, for two reasons; as a matter of fact it is 
misleading, and as a matter of policy it is unwise to play the 
German game by ear-marking France and Russia as our inevitable 
enemies. The Berlin Government makes no little capital, both in 
Paris and St. Petersburg, out of this heedlessness on our part. 


It is superfluous to say that the salient event in domestic affairs 

aaah during the past month was Lord Rosebery’s return 
to the arena of practical politics, where it is to be 
earnestly hoped he will remain. He announced his 
determination to leave “the lonely furrow” in the 
course of a memorable speech delivered at Chesterfield on 
December 16. In parenthesis, it may be noted that Lord Rosebery 
spoke under the auspices of the chairman who had presided over 
the odious pro-Boer gathering at Derby a few days before, when 
speeches were made and resolutions passed which delighted the 
enemies of England everywhere. Though endorsed by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman (author of the imperishable phrase, 
“ methods of barbarism”), we trust that this deplorable demon- 
stration of malice and stupidity may be regarded as dead and 
buried. But we would not willingly allow Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
Derby speech to be forgotten, seeing that it contained the 
following gem: “There was something more at stake than 
the existence of the Empire. It was that which had given 
distinction to the Empire, which had made the Empire greater 
than the empires of the past. It was British Liberalism.” 
No public meeting in recent years had been so extraordinarily 
boomed, and no political pronouncement had been so keenly 
anticipated as Lord Rosebery’s; and it may be said that on 
the whole he succeeded in satisfying expectations. But if this 
oration is merely an isolated incursion into national affairs to 
be followed by absence and apathy it will effect nothing. We 
shall simply have had one more speech. Its success depends 
entirely on its sequel, in the shape of sustained energy and action 
on the part of the speaker. We have got over the delusion of 
childhood that statesmanship can be meted out per column. 
The times demand a great deal more than eloquence or even 
wisdom of utterance. Lord Rosebery began by laying four 
preliminary facts before his audience: (1) the Liberal Party 
is in a sickly condition ; (2) the Irish Alliance is a thing of 


Rosebery’s 
Return. 
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the past: “The Irish Party have repeatedly repudiated any 
alliance with you in terms almost insulting, and as they 
have now ranged themselves openly with the enemies 
that we are fighting in the field, I do not suppose that there 
is much embarrassment likely to arise from any too intimate 
alliance between the Irish and the Liberal Party”; (3) the 
Liberal Party must “ gain or regain unity’’; (4) and “the most 
important of all,” they must “(gain or regain the confidence of 
the country.” Having diagnosed the disease with a candour 
and courage unusual among political physicians, Lord Rosebery 
proceeded to offer some sound advice. Six years had passed 
since the Party had been in office, and sixteen years since 
they had enjoyed real power, and “under these circumstances 
the primary duty of the Liberal Party is to wipe its slate clean 
and consider very carefully what it is going to write on it in 
future.” But this policy of the clean slate would not be popular 
in all quarters, 

for I will tell you a secret; there are a great many Tory Liberals in the 
Liberal Party. There is a Toryism in Liberalism as great and as deep, 
though as unconscious, as any in the Carlton Club. There are men who sit 
still with the fly-blown phylacteries bound round their obsolete policy, who 
do not remember that while they have been mumbling their incantations to 
themselves, the world has been marching and revolving, and if they have any 
hope of leading or guiding it, they must march and move with it too. 

This pungent reference was keenly appreciated, and visions of such 
great, wise, and eminent Mandarins as Sir William Harcourt, 
the type of the retrograde Radical, doubtless crossed the mind of 
the meeting. 


Lord Rosebery advised that “a policy adapted to 1go1 or 1902, 
Seat and not a policy adapted to 1892 or 1893,” should 
Advice be inscribed on the clean slate. Nor should 

‘they promise more than they could perform. 
They should aspire ‘to; profess an honest Liberalism, to cut 
your coat according to your cloth, and not to hold out visions 
before the constituencies of the country which it is impossible 
for them to realise.” As an unhappy example of thé opposite 
policy the speaker cited the Queen’s Speech of 1893, which began 
with a promise of a new statutory parliament for Ireland, to be 
followed by the disestablishment of two State Churches and 
three other first-class measures, “any one of which would be 
sufficient to tax the endurance of an entire session.” That 
document was certainly “a model to be avoided,” for practical 
politicians must bear this “very valuable truth” in mind: 


Every reform, every particular reform, that you propose alienates the men 
who, even if they support you on other occasions, are hostile to that particular 
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reform, besides those who are altogether opposed to you; but if you promise 
a reform and do not carry it out—as must be the case if you promise more 
than you can perform—why, then you alienate not merely those who are 
opposed to it but also those who are in favour of it. 


Next to the necessity of cleaning their slate and cutting their 
coat according to their cloth, the Liberal party “should not 
move very much faster than the great mass of the nation is 
prepared to move too,” a piece of sagacity which had been thus 
admirably expressed by President Roosevelt: “We hope to keep 
going on by steps, not by bounds. We must keep our eyes on 
the stars, but we must also remember that our feet are on the 
ground.” These were not the sentiments “of a fossil or of a 
retrograde politician or of an eminent Whip, but of the head 
of the greatest Democratic community in the world.” In 
the Liberal ranks “there are many idealists, honest fanatics, 
honest thinkers, who are far in advance both of the Liberal Party 
and of their times, and they will reprobate any advice such as I 
offer. All I can say is I am sorry for it, but let them blow their 
trumpets till they crack their cheeks ; the walls of Jericho will not 
fall.” Then followed this admirable precept, which is not merely 
the condition precedent of the Liberal party’s regaining the 
confidence of the country but of its exercising any serious 
influence upon the national policy : 

The last piece of advice I shall venture to offer the Liberal party is this, 
that they shall not dissociate themselves, even indirectly or unconsciously, or 
by any careless words, from the new sentiment of Empire which occupies the 
nation. To many the word “ Empire” is suspect as indicating aggression and 
greed and violence and the characteristics of other empires that the world has 
known ; but the sentiment that is represented now by Empire in these islands 
has nothing of that in it. It is a passion of affection and family feeling, of 
pride and of hopefulness; and the statesman, however great he may be, who 


dissociates himself from that feeling must not be surprised if the nation dis- 
sociates itself from him. 


Recognising that the application of principles is more impor- 
, tant than their enunciation, Lord Rosebery 

proceeded to examine the immediate outlook, 
declaring that if he were in office at this moment (“so 
wild a flight of imagination I can scarcely conceive”), his 
policy could be epitomised in a single word, “ Efficiency.” 
If the great struggle in South Africa has not taught us that we 
are far behind in efficiency, it has not taught us anything, and our 
treasure and our lives have been thrown away unless we have 
learnt this elementary lesson. Not only had the Parliamentary 
and Legislative machine been shown to be clearly out of gear, 
but efficiency was clearly absent from the administrative 
machine, of which the War Office afforded the most conspicuous 


“ Efficiency. 
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instance. Not only had the complaints been unanimous, but a 
massive Blue Book demonstrated that the general indictment 
was well founded. “The very first duty of an energetic and 
patriotic Minister would be to employ his best strength to examine 
into the administration of the War Office.” The general efficiency 
of our Army and our Navy should also be probed. With regard 
to the latter Lord Rosebery spoke the wordinseason. “I believe 
myself that it (the Navy) is in a high state of efficiency, 
but it is a matter in which we cannot afford to relax 
for a moment, in which no vigilance could be excessive ; and 
therefore even with regard to the Navy I should be glad to see 
the new Government exploring into its secrets and into its 
efficiency, and more particularly into the location of the various 
fleets and squadrons of which it is composed.” (Our italics.) As 
Lord Brassey lately pointed out in a letter to the Times: “We 
keep large squadrons on distant stations where the flag of foreign 
Powers are seldom seen, in deference to traditions with which 
we are reluctant to break, but which have ceased to be 
applicable in an age of telegraph and steam.” Lord Rosebery 
declared the Government had gone “ the wrong way and the worst 
way” on the Army problem ; for, without real consideration,“ in a 
violent hurry to do something—such as to seize Wei-hai-Wei in 
a Whitsuntide recess in order to satisfy the House of Commons 
on its return—in a violent hurry, without really and seriously 
considering what our wants and requirements in respect of an 
Army may be, they introduced a hurried scheme, the only result 
of which is that four or five generals are at the heads of corps 
d’armées, looking hungrily about to find where their armies may 
happen to be.” According to the Army and Navy Gazette, “ It 
has been said that the Second Corps, commanded by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, is made up at this moment of its Chief, an Assistant 
Quartermaster-General and a lady typist.” 


After brief references to commerce, education, housing, and 

.. temperance, all of which demanded efficient 
tom. statesmanship, the ex-Premier proceeded to deal 
with what he described as “a great crisis of the nation’s history, 
and a crisis that might increase in gravity.” He could point to 
three grave elements, viz., our foreign relations, the incapacity of 
our Government, and the duration of the war. As an ex-Foreign 
Minister he passed lightly by the former, and we cannot help 
regretting that he did not accentuate the necessity of overhauling 
our foreign policy, with a view to placing it on a broader basis, 
all the more as an unnecessary reference to Mr, Chamberlain has 
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“our man,” which is the opposite of the truth. The speaker 
declared that “in the whole history of England, so far as I 
can recollect, there is no parallel to the hatred and the 
ill-will with which we are regarded almost unanimously by the 
peoples of Europe. I do not say to what cause that is due, but 
I will at least say this, that it was not the state in which the 
present Parliament found our foreign relations.” When the 
Unionist Government came into office in 1895 they inherited a 
position which might be described by the old familiar phrase : 
“ Peace with honour, and as much good-will as can reasonably 
be expected in the competition of nations.” By now, however, 
“we have incurred the ill-will of every nation, or almost every 
nation, on the face of the globe. Now, that in itself isa very 
dangerous state of affairs.” Here again Ministers had been 
wanting in efficiency in protecting British interests. “ At the 
beginning of the war the Government should have addressed to 
the King’s agents abroad a despatch recapitulating all the steps 
we had taken to obtain justice for our fellow countrymen in the 
Transvaal, the gradual movement of the negotiations, winding up 
with what I consider the unprovoked attack of the Boer Govern- 
ment on British territory.” Doubtless such a document would 
have been unable “to counteract, the false and mendacious 
information which reaches the Continent through impure, but, I 
understand, gilded channels ; but at any rate it would have been 
an authoritative document, to which the reasonable and the wise 
men of all nations could have appealed ; and it is, in the long run, 
the opinion of the wise and reasonable men which sways the 
opinion of those nations.” Many of us have felt that a liberal 
employment of Circulars such as Prince Bismarck resorted to 
during periods of crisis might have been useful at different stages 
of the present war, though we are quite prepared to hear that 
there were cogent cbjections to this course. Bismarck would 
also have employed those methods which are employed by every 
country, except our own, for creating friendly political currents 
in foreign countries. 


After a discussion of various Party questions, in the course of 
._,._,.__ Which he observed that “the nation that cannot 

A Vindication : 
produce an alternative to the present Government 


the i is more fit to control allotments than an Empire,” 
Army Lord Rosebery turned to the War. While 


expressing the earnest desire, which is shared 
by all his countrymen, that this protracted conflict may be 
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brought to as speedy a termination as possible, he declared 
that “We must pursue this war to the end with all the 
energy and all the resources of which we are capable. Our 
honour, our character, the future of South Africa, all require that 
we should bring this war as vigorously and as successfully as 
possible to the promptest and most complete solution. On that 
point I have no doubt—I express no ambiguity at all.” After 
paying a well-merited compliment to Lord Kitchener—“ than 
whom we could not be in better hands,” as “he enjoys the con- 
fidence of the country and of his armies ”—the speaker emphati- 
cally denounced “ the vile and infamous falsehoods which have 
been spread on the Continent with regard to the behaviour of our 
army in the field” : 

When I think of our army and their patience, of their courage in this 
dragging-on, slow, wearisome, and embarrassing war, now in its third year; 
when I think that there is no glory to be gained any longer by this war of 
infinite fatigue and of everything which can depress or affect a soldier’s mind ; 
when I think of their patience and cheerfulness, I am moved to horror and 
indignation at the papers abroad which speak of our soldiers as mercenaries, 
when they are the only voluntary army in the world. When I hear that army 


spoken of as mercenaries and held upto execration for their barbarous 
methods, I feel it strongly. 


Upon the contemptible attempt of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who, though an ex-Minister of War, has not 
scrupled to place himself on the level of the paid traducers of 
this country, to transfer his calumnies from the Army to the 
Government, Lord Rosebery observed, without mentioning 
the offender’s name : 

I equally acquit the Government, or any one of British birth, of any barbarity 

in this matter. In the first place, it is totaHy unreasonable to think that our 
Government could be barbarous. They do not inaugurate the measures in 
the field. They sit passively at home, and, if any charge of barbarity is to be 
brought, it must be brought against those in the field. Whatever else I 
think about the Government I acquit them of any barbarity either in intention 
or in deed. 
The concentration camps were the neccessary result of clearing 
the country, and doubtless there was mismanagement at first, 
but good management was not easy. Nor would the speaker 
give any countenance to the nonsense which had been talked 
about martial law, though here again there had probably been 
defects of administration. But “so far from blaming the 
declaration of martial law when it was made, I am disposed to 
blame the Government that it was not declared long ago, and 
that this open channel of supply was not stopped at an earlier 
period.” Lord Rosebery added : 

If I were to speak about atrocities to-night—which Iam not going to 
do—I should turn my attention rather to those exercised by the other side, 
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I should have a word to say about the constant cold-blooded massacres. 


of the natives, I should have something to say about the flogging of those 
burghers who have taken the oath of neutrality in order to induce them to 
perjure themselves, I should have something to say about the murder of 
our wounded soldiers on the battlefield, and, last of all, I should have some- 
thing to say on that most unspeakable crime—stigmatised as unspeakable 
from the remotest antiquity—the flogging and the murder of an emissary of 
peace in cold blood last year. 


The one passage in Lord Rosebery’s speech liable to serious mis- 
conception, and which has been eagerly fastened 
upon by our enemies and spurious well-wishers 
abroad, as well as by the friends of the enemy at 
home, was his reference to the possibility of obtaining peace 
by means of negotiations. A good deal has been read into 
the loosely worded, tentative suggestions of the ex-Premier, 
who showed in every part of his two-hours speech that he will be 
no party to a second Majuba. While declaring that “ the Govern- 
ment wish to end the war quite as much as you orl do,”... 
he added, “I think we part on the question of making peace. I 
do not think they are as anxious to make peace as 1 am.” This 
assertion was supported by a reference to a much perverted 
passage from a speech of Lord Milner at Durban, in which 
the High Commissioner, was reported as saying that “the 
war might never formally be at an end,” clearly meaning 
that they should not wait for any formal declaration that 
the war was over to re-open the peaceful and industrial life 
of the two newly annexed colonies, which is known to be an 
object very dear to Lord Milner’s heart and one in which 
his sagacity has been abundantly vindicated. Lord Rosebery, 
however, interpreted the Durban Declaration as committing 
the British Government to a policy of indefinite extermina- 
tion, to which he ventured to offer “the most emphatic protest 
in my power.” Such a policy would involve an endless con- 
tinuation of warfare and the indefinite locking up in South 
Africa of a garrison of at least sixty or seventy thousand men, 
and it implied that there could be no settlement of the question “in 
any time which is to be contemplated in our intellectual horizon.” 


Suggestion. 


In the next place it ignores altogether the Boer authorities, the people to 
whom the Boers look up—their generals, their leaders, their Presidents, their 
Government—and, by ignoring them and not settling with them, leaves them 
to be cherished for ever, for generations and for generations, as heroes, 
martyrs, and saints, by the Boer population in South Africa, a circumstance 
which in itself would be a permanent difficulty in re-settlement. And last, I 
would ask this question. You have sooner or later to bring back 40,000 or 
more Boer prisoners—Boer men in the prime of manhood—from exile, 
to settle again in South Africa. If you bring them back while the Boer 
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commanders are still in the field, by however small a number they may be 
followed, you are bringing back gunpowder to sparks, and you are producing 
a state of affairs which I hardly venture to contemplate. 

After allusions to the struggle of the United Netherlands against 
the power of Philip II.—the abandonment of which we would 
remind Lord Rosebery marks the beginning of the decay of 
Spain—and to the “ melancholy history of Lord North’s adminis- 
tration,” he reiterated the necessity of a stern, efficient, vigorous 
prosecution of the war to its natural end; “but I believe its 
natural end is a regular peace and a regular settlement,” 
therefore this country should not turn a deaf ear to “any 
overtures of peace that came from any responsible authority, 
more especially if they came from the exiled Government which 
now exists somewhere in the Low Countries, and which 
surrounds ex-President Kruger.” 


We quote textually the passage containing Lord Rosebery’s 
The cryptic proposal : 

Wayside I say, that if the Government that is now in Europe, that 
scattered and dejected Ministry, should make any overtures 
of peace directly or indirectly to his Majesty’s Government, 
if I were a Minister I should not turn a deaf ear to them; I do not mean, 
of course, that a Boer Ambassador should come to London or that the King 
should send an Ambassador to Holland. I mean nothing of that kind, but 
some of the greatest peaces, the greatest settlements, in the world’s history 
have begun with an apparently casual meeting of two travellers in a neutral 
inn; and I think it might well happen that some such fortuitous meeting might 
take place under the auspices of his Majesty’s Government and of the exiled 
Boer Government which might lead to very good results. 

There was, however, a saving clause, for after expressing his 
doubts as to whether the British Government contemplated 
such a policy, the speaker. added, “Of course they may be right. 
They are in possession of better information than I can pretend 
to.... They may be right in regarding the fugitive Boer 
Government as something beneath their notice.” Lord Rosebery 
adduced certain historical precedents which might be followed 
in the present instance. The three greatest civilians who had 
waged war during the past century were Pitt, Bismarck, and 
Abraham Lincoln. The biography of the latter shows that the 
American President did not disdain any means of communicating 
with those whom he regarded as rebels in the field (while we 
recognise the Boers as belligerents). Bismarck, when at the head 
of a victorious army which had defeated and dispersed the regular 
armies of France, was so keenly alive to the necessity “of 
searching out and fabricating, as it were, some authority with 
which he could make peace, that he seriously threatened to 
reinstate in the middle of the German Army the exiled Imperial 
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Dynasty of France, which was then in very bad odour after Sedan, 
simply in order that he might have an authority with which he 
might make peace.” Pitt, again, made a series of overtures to the 
revolutionary Government of France, though he did not regard 
it as a Government at all, and submitted to the humiliation of 
seeing his Ambassador ordered out of the country within forty- 
eight hours. Lord Rosebery hastened to add: 

I beg you to understand that by this I have no idea of making any over- 
tures of peace to the Boers. My policy is a passive policy of peace, and not 
an active policy. I think if you were to make overtures of peace to the Boers 
you would commit the greatest possible mistake in your own interest. It 
would be mistaken for a fatal act of weakness, and it would encourage the 
flagging forces of the enemy. Nor am I in favour, as some of my friends are, 
of indicating the terms on which I would make peace. 

Lord Rosebery affirms that the Boers are aware that the terms 
previously offered to them are still open though formally with- 
drawn. 


Surely a fundamental fallacy underlies the peace policy 
A Fallacy. propounded by Lord Rosebery, and vitiates his 

historical precedents ? This war differs from the 
wars in which Lincoln, Bismarck, and Pitt were engaged, because 
under no circumstances will we consent to restore the Boer 
Governments, with which Lord Rosebery desires to negotiate. 
We have conquered the capitals and annexed the territories of 
the Transvaal Republic and the Orange Free State, and are 
determined to maintain those annexations, cost what it may in 
treasure, blood, and time. We cannot see, therefore, what induce- 
ment is offered to President Kruger and his entourage to open 
negotiations, though they may welcome the suggestion by a man 
of Lord Rosebery’s position and popularity as a symptom that 
Great Britain is weakening and growing weary of the war. Under 
the future settlement of South Africa, as sketched by the ex- 
Premier, there would be no positions attractive either to ex- 
President Kruger or ex-President Steyn, who have played for 
the great stake of an independent United States of South 
Africa and have been beaten. Now, much as Pitt disap- 
proved of the revolutionary Government of France, he did 
not propose to administer that country, and when Bismarck 
contemplated establishing an imperial authority in Paris in the 
midst of the German Army, it was simply in order that the 
Germans might retire from France. Lincoln perhaps offers 
a closer analogy, but even Lincoln did not propose to take over 
the local Governments of the rebellious States. Lord Rosebery’s 
attitude to the Boers is, however, totally different, for while 
he may be prepared to make certain concessions, such as the 
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granting “ of full civil rights to all Boers who take and sign a 
definite and drastic oath of allegiance,” he tells us that 


as regards the representative Government, I do not believe you can settle that 
at once. You must wait until the country is re-settled, till the farms are re- 
built. Until then I would have a commission of four or five rough-and-ready 
administrators of the Indian type to settle the country in the name of the 
High Commissioner, Lord Milner. I would have them assisted by a repre- 
sentative committee, in which our own people are, of course, to be in the 
majority, but in which there should also be a Boer element, and I would 
hasten as soon as possible the era at which responsible government could be 
granted. .. . I think they (the Boers) cannot complain if they are incorporated 
in the British Empire. ... As they chose to take the law into their own hands, 
and as they chose to invade and annex the King’s dominions, they must be 
aware that their independence is gone, and that we have not gone through 
all this sacrifice and loss of treasure and precious lives in order that, under 
any circumstances, at any time, the danger of an independent Transvaal and 
Orange Free State shall again threaten the people of this Empire. 


Lord Rosebery’s policy may conceivably offer some attractions to 
Boers sick of fighting, but we doubt whether President Kruger 
has any desire to become one of “four or five rough-and-ready 
administrators of the Indian type,” or whether Dr. Leyds aspires 
to be a minority member of “a representative committee” 
which is to “assist” the High Commissioner’s Council. Lord 
Rosebery believes that the Boers are bluffing in demanding 
independence, and that they are really prepared to accept incor- 
poration. We believe, on the other hand, that they are fighting 
for independence, and if they are prepared to discuss incor- 
poration it will only be on account of the immense political and 
diplomatic advantages they would gain by entangling us in any 
negotiations. 


The overwhelming majority of Englishmen will continue to 
ie Chines give their unwavering support to Mr. Chamber- 
hale seek lain and Lord Milner in their determination to 
Lord Milner, 5°° this thing through and to settle finally the 
South African question. Unconditional surrender 

—i.e., the terms accepted by the gallant General Lee at the 
Appomatox Court House—is the only condition to be offered to 
the Boers unless we wish to see a second South African War at 
some future time. Though politicians of the political calibre of 
Mr. Ritchie may make pusillanimous speeches inviting terms, the 
British Empire looks to Mr. Chamberlain to defend its interests 
against such colleagues. Otherwise, Unionist-Imperialists would 
flock en masse to Jord Rosebery’s standard, as it is hardly the 
“Outer Cabinet” which keeps them loyal to the Government. Lord 
Rosebery himself ridicules the childish pro-Boer talk of recalling 
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the High Commissioner and dismissing the Colonial Secretary. As 
he says, it will doubtless “ be very disagreeable to the Boers to re- 
ceive terms of peace at the hands of Lord Milner and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to whom they have a very strong objection ; but for all that, I 
do not understand the policy which is advocated by some of getting 
rid of Mr. Chamberlain and of Lord Milner.” They are an 
integral part of his Majesty’s Government, which has a majority 
of 200 over the Liberal Opposition, and, “as regards Lord 
Milner, at any rate, you might find yourself, if you recall him, out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. Moreover, I do not admit by that 
metaphor of the frying-pan that Lord Milner has done anything 
to deserve your censure in any way. He deserves our confidence, 
so far as I know, in the transactions that have occurred. You 
will find yourselves in a serious position if you recall him” ; for 
if he “has not the confidence of the Boers, we could not 
expect it, but he has in a remarkable degree the confidence 
of the loyalists of South Africa,” and his recall “would 
be held throughout South Africa as a lowering of the flag, 
as a change of policy in regard to the war, and would 
have, I believe, a most fatal and far-reaching effect.” But there 
is a still more fatal objection to the recall of Lord Milner, which 
equally applies to the dismissal of Mr. Chamberlain: “I have 
heard of powerful nations imposing on weak nations the duty of 
dismissing a Minister who is obnoxious to them, but never in the 
whole range of history have I heard it even hinted at, that a 
small and defeated nation was entitled to ask of a conquering 
nation the dismissal of a Minister or of a pro-Consul because he 
was obnoxious to it.” 


Having finally and irrevocably cast off the Irish Alliance, the 
Effect of the reba recognises that he depends for his 
Seen. uture following upon the great mass of English- 
men ; his peroration contained this remarkable 

appeal: “I am quite aware that my policy does not run on 
party lines, but it is not to party that I appeal. Party in this 
matter can avail little or nothing. I appeal unto Cesar, from 
Parliament with its half-hearted but overwhelming Government 
supporters, and a distracted and dis-united Opposition. I appeal 
to the silent but supreme tribunal which shapes and controls in 
the long run the destinies of our people, I mean the tribunal of 
public opinion, that of common sense.” It is too soon to express 
any positive opinion as to the effect of Lord Rosebery’s interven- 
tion, though we observe from articles appearing in leading foreign 
newspapers that the whole trend of his speech has been missed 
in many quarters abroad, the one dubious passage having been 
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greedily seized upon and interpreted as indicating our weariness 
of the war. This merely affords a further illustration of the 
impossibility of getting British opinion decently reported in 
foreign capitals. Lord Rosebery filled six columns of the Times, 
but German criticism, ¢.g., appears to be based on a half-column 
summary compiled presumably with German fairness in the 
semi-official North German Gazette. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant domestic tribute to Lord Rosebery was an astonishingly 
angry article in the Standard : 

Lord Rosebery professes to be an ardent believer in Imperialism. He is 
never tired of uttering high-sounding platitudes about the sentiment of Empire. 
Here was a chance for doing immense service to the Imperial cause. Lord 
Rosebery might throw himself unreservedly on the side of the Government, 
offer them the whole weight of his influence till the present crisis has passed 
away, and urge all Liberals, in the clearest tones, to forget their Party feuds, 
and help the King’s Ministers, with heart and soul, to bring about the final 


defeat of the King’s enemies. This, we believe, was what the nation was 
looking for. 


It is unnecessary for us to say that while we do not agree with 
everything which Lord Rosebery said, and regret his references 
to “negotiations,” we entirely dissent from the shrewish criticism of 
the Standard. \twould have been nothing less than calamitous had 
Lord Rosebery confined himself to saying ditto to the Govern- 
ment. The one thing we Unionists have been asking for for years 
past is a serious and patriotic Opposition, the co-operation of 
which our leaders have repeatedly told us is a condition of good 
government. If Lord Rosebery and his friends can organise such 
an Opposition Conservatives should be no less grateful to them 
than Radicals. As soon as an alternative Government looms on 
the horizon the entire political atmosphere will be cleared. 


The first public appearance of the new Prince of Wales was a 


A splendid success. Indeed, the speech which his 

, Royal Highness delivered at the Mansion House 
Imperial . 

eae on December 5, when, with the Princess of 


Wales, he was officially welcomed home by the 
City of London, was the Imperial event of the past month. The 
great enthusiasm of the London crowds, the splendour of the 
Lord Mayor’s hospitality, the admirable speeches of such eloquent 
Englishmen as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord 
Salisbury, were all eclipsed by the notable and indeed noble 
utterance of the Prince of Wales. The highest compliment that 
can be paid to a speech is quotation, and the reader will find this 


speech textually reproduced at the end of this number (“Greater 
Britain ”). 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND * 


Rien n’est beau que le vrai; le vrai seul est aimable. 


ALL the friends of peace and good-will among nations sincerely 
desire a rapprochement between Russia and England. It is like- 
wise incontestable that if these two Powers could come to terms 
on the main political problems, international peace would be 
guaranteed both in Europe and Asia. Moreover, we are entitled 
to believe that both the Russian and British Governments are 
penetrated with the duty of maintaining a good understanding on 
all the burning questions of modern policy. Nor will any one 
be found to dispute that this wise and conciliatory disposition is 
demanded in the vital interests of the two nations. 

Unfortunately it is recognised in Russia as in England that 
this entente cordiale is in constant jeopardy. There should be no 
illusions on this score, and we must resolutely face the actual 
risks. The dominant note in the relations between Russia and 
England would appear to be a mutual want of confidence. 
In England this mistrust colours all appreciations of Russian 
policy ; it seems to be deeply rooted in the heart of the British 
nation, whilst in Russia a patriot considers himself compelled to 
regard every British proceeding with the utmost suspicion. How 
often have British diplomatists and statesmen asked me these 
questions: ‘“ How do you explain the hostile sentiment of the 
Russians towards the English? Did not Russia and England 
maintain during centuries the best relations of friendship and 
concord ? Does not the British Government furnish proofs of 


* NOTE DE LA R&EpacTiIon: En publiant cet article de la plume d'un vieux 
diplomate russe qui est ad méme de bien connaitre les aspirations de la politique russe, 
nous constatons avec satisfaction sa conviction qu'une entente entre VAngleterre et la 
Russie est non seulement désirable, mais également possible. 

EpitoriAL Note: In publishing this article from the pen of An Old Russian 
Diplomatist who is in close touch with Russian policy, we observe with satisfaction 
that he is convinced that an understanding between England and Russia is not less 
possible than it is desirable. 
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its very sincere desire to maintain the most friendly relations 
with your Government?” To which I have always been obliged 
to reply by analogous questions: “Did not the Russian 
nation manifest during centuries a sincere desire to live in 
peace with the British nation? Who could question the love 
of Russia for the maintenance of peace with Great Britain ? 
Why then does British policy oppose everywhere the interests of 
Russia, and seek unceasingly to thwart the very legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Russian nation?” Such questions have almost 
invariably rendered any continuance of the discussion impossible, 
each side adhering to their views. Many Russians are convinced 
that Great Britain is the natural and implacable adversary of 
the Russian nation and of her vital interests. A very large and 
important part of the British nation are equally convinced that 
an attitude of jealousy, distrust, and more or less open hostility 
is alone possible as regards Russia. We must reckon with these 
facts unless our political speculations are to be founded upon 
dreams and illusions. Nevertheless, such sentiments did not 
animate the two nations half a century ago. Up to the Crimean 
War the history of the reciprocal relations between Russia and 
England discloses a series of international transactions marked 
by friendship and the best feeling. Russian and British flags 
waved side by side on the field of battle; English Admirals 
commanded the allied squadrons of Russia, and Russian and 
English diplomatists worked together for the peace of the world 
and the well-being of their countries. 

Who is responsible for the revolution in the relations between 
Russia and England ? How can this complete change in the 
sentiments of the two nations be explained? We must answer 
these questions before approaching problems of modern policy. 
After all, the present is but the sequel to the past, and it is 
hopeless to seek a basis for an entente cordiale in the future 
between these two great Powers unless the historic and psycho- 
logic causes of their mutual feelings are set forth with entire 
frankness though without ill-will. 

I will venture to glance at the chief characteristics of the rela- 
tions between Russia and England prior to the Crimean War, 
from which period dates the complete and drastic change in the 
policy of the former towards the latter. It is a real pleasure to 
speak of the past, for this past is dear to all of us—Russians and 
English—who have not ceased to hope for a renewal of the 
ancient friendship between the two countries, 
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I 


On the 4th (16th) April, 1806, the Russian Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’, the venerable Count Worontzow, who for 
sixteen years had represented his country in England, went in 
state with the members of his suite to Buckingham Palace to 
place his letters of recall in the hands of his Majesty King 
George III. After observing the forms of the minute and some- 
what complicated etiquette of the British Court, Count Worontzow 
entered the Audience Chamber, where the King of England sat 
on his throne. Having listened with close attention to the fare- 
well speech of the Russian Ambassador, and having received the 
letter of recall, George III. descended from his throne, held out 
his hand to Count Worontzow, who during his sojourn in 
England had acquired the sincere esteem of his Majesty, and 
invited him to come into his library. There the King of England 
sat down, and gave free expression to his sincere regrets that 
such a Russian patriot and such a friend of England as Count 
Worontzow was leaving his post in London, and that his aid 
would be no longer available in preserving the good under- 
standing between England and Russia. George III. emphasised 
his profound conviction that a man may be at once a good 
Russian patriot while at the same time a faithful friend of England. 
It is a positive pleasure to cite textually the authentic words which 
the King addressed to Count Worontzow : 


You are well aware of what I have frequently impressed upon you during 
the twenty-one years of our acquaintance—that a good Englishman must be a 
good Russian in the same way as a good Russian must be a good Englishman. 
It would be necessary to take leave of common sense and to enter the world 
of chimeras to suppose that there can exist any alliance in the world more 
natural and more solid than that between Russia and Great Britain, who are 
neither neighbouring nations nor nations of a similar type. Each is powerful, 
on a different element ; one being the most formidable military Power on the 
Continent, while the other is an island with a larger fleet than any country 
has ever had before. They have no reason to be rivals and to cultivate 
mutual distrust; on the contrary, they can mutually assist one another in the 
most effective manner, and as their geographical position, which is the basis 
of their union, cannot change, this union should be eternal. 


Count Worontzow completely shared the ideas of the King 
of England, and was profoundly convinced that Russia and 
England were marked out by natural causes as friends and allies. 
His august sovereign, Alexander I., approved these views, and 
wrote in 1806 in the instructions given to the new Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’, that “Russia and England 
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are the only Powers in Europe which for many years to come 
cannot be jealous of one another or have conflicting interests” ! 
When for the first time, in 1830, the possibility of an encounter 
between these two Powers in Central Asia was foreseen by the 
statesmen on both sides, they would not admit the possibility of a 
serious conflict. On the contrary, they were convinced that even 
in Central Asia an entente cordiale between Russia and England 
was not only possible, but natural and practical. No former 
British statesman provoked so much Anglo-Russian animosity 
as Lord Palmerston, and on his conscience lies the Crimean 
War; but even Lord Palmerston declared that an alliance 
between Russia and England was the best guarantee of the 
peace of Asia. In 1834 he said to Count Medem, the Russian 
Minister: “As soon as Russia and England agree, the peace 
of Asia is assured.” The Emperor Nicholas I., who kept a 
firm hand on the rudder of Russian policy, held the same con- 
viction. When in 1838. Count Pozzo de Borgo reported to his 
Government that the projected conquest of India by Russia 
“buzzes in everybody’s head in London in spite of its unreason- 
ableness and essential falsity,” the Chancellor of the Russian 
Empire, Count Nesselrode, sent in the name of the Emperor the 
following instructions to the Imperial representative in London, 
which show how the relations between Russia and England in 
Central Asia were regarded at that time: 


Great Britain must have at heart the same interest as Russia, viz., the 
maintenance of peace in Central Asia, and the prevention of a general con- 
flagration in those great regions. In order to prevent such a calamity it is 
necessary to scrupulously preserve the peaceful condition of the intermediate 
countries which separate the possessions of Russia and Great Britain; to con- 
solidate the tranquillity of those countries, not to excite them against one 
another by nursing their mutual hatreds; to confine the rivalry to commerce, 
but not to engage in a struggle for political influence ; above all, to respect 
the independence of the intervening countries; that is, in our opinion, the 
policy which the two Cabinets have a common interest in steadily pursuing in 
order to prevent the possibility of a conflict between two Powers, who, to 
remain united, require to remain separated, and must not thwart one another 
in Central Asia. 


These are golden words, which the Emperor Nicholas confirmed 
by his signature, and he further endorsed the Memorandum of his 
Chancellor by writing in his own hand C'est plus que parfait! It 
would appear impossible in the face of these historical documents 
to contest the sincere and unquestionable desire of Russian 
Emperors and Russian statesmen to preserve the most friendly 
and cordial relations with Great Britain. In further corroboration 
of this indisputable fact we may remind our readers that the 
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Emperor Nicholas I. sent several of his sons to England at one 
time or another during his long reign to study the institutions, 
the commerce, and the customs of that country. 

But much as Nicholas I. esteemed the British nation and its 
upright and staunch character, no less convinced was he that 
Parliamentaryism was an exclusively British product. And while 
desiring with his whole soul a good understanding with St. 
James’ on all political questions, the Russian Emperor in no way 
approved the boundless egoism and the want of scruple in British 
policy. When Lord Palmerston permitted himself in 1850 to take 
the most objectionable measures against the unhappy Greeks in 
the affair of the Jew Pacifico, the Cabinet of St. Petersburg sent 
the famous circular despatch of February 7, 1850, which contained 
the following sentences: “It would be as well to know whether 
Great Britain, in taking advantage of the situation which she 
enjoys owing to her immense maritime superiority, proposes to 
take refuge henceforward in a policy of isolation without regard 
to the relations between herself and other Cabinets, to emancipate 
herself from every common obligation, from all community of 
action, and to authorise every great Power whenever it has an 
opportunity fo practise towards the weak no other rule but its will, 
no other right but material force.” These words, so full of truth, 
produced an immense impression in Europe and even in England, 
where the Zines expressed the public opinion of that country upon 
the Russian Note in the following terms : “ Never has a despatch 
more closely concerning the dignity of our country and the foreign 
relations of Great Britain been placed in the hands of the British 
Ministry, and never, we are unfortunately constrained to add, has 
there been one more irrefutable, more just in its principles, or 
more searching in its reproaches.” 

In spite of such episodes we can affirm in the most positive 
manner that up to the Crimean War the mutual relations between 
Great Britain and Russia were steadily friendly, and in conformity 
with the requirements of a good understanding. Ephemeral con- 
troversies arose from time to time, but they usually ended with an 
exchange of pacific despatches. Never even during the wars 
against Napoleon, particularly after the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, 
did Russia and England lose sight of their commercial interests 
and the policies which had united them for centuries. 

How then explain the fundamental change in the relations of 
these two nations in the second half of the nineteenth century ? 
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II 


The late Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen, once remarked to the present writer : “The Crimean War 
was more than a crime, it was a blunder.” In slightly altering 
the famous dictum of Prince Talleyrand, the great and lamented 
British jurisconsult expressed a sad but undoubted fact. The 
political traditions and the sentiments of Russia towards England 
were altered to an incredible extent by the war so unjustly pro- 
voked in 1853. This war was the starting-point of various 
burning questions in Central Asia, and it certainly changed the 
direction of Russian policy. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that the Emperor Nicholas I. 
was a most sincere upholder of the cause of peace. He was 
thoroughly convinced that his chivalrous frankness in discussing 
the contingent fall of the Ottoman Empire with Sir Hamilton 
Seymour would awaken reciprocal confidence on the part of 
British statesmen. The exact opposite happened. His Majesty’s 
frankness was treated as a vast plan for the partition uf Turkey. 
“The miserable and shuffling policy which disgraces us,” said 
Lord Aberdeen to Baron Brunnow in 1854, “is triumphing all 
along the line.” Such was the policy of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. The final rupture with England 
profoundly afflicted the Emperor who, throughout his long reign, 
had remained faithful to the conviction that Russia and England 
were the principal pillars of peace and order in Europe. The 
Crimean War indeed broke his heart, and his son, Alexander II., 
never forgot to the last day of his life the ungrateful and unjust 
part played by England. In this connection I am in a position to 
recall a hitherto unknown incident which was related to me by the 
late Baron de Jomini, who for a long period was the counsellor 
and friend of Prince Gortchakow, the Chancellor of the Russian 
Empire. In the course of 1874 the Baron de Jomini was received 
in private audience by the Emperor Alexander II., to whom he 
had the honour of presenting his well-known work, A Diplomatic 
Study of the Crimean War. In placing this in the hands of his 
Majesty, Baron Jomini eloquently recited the successive develop- 
ments during the pourparlers with Great Britain prior to the 
war. Alexander II., who adored his father with the whole 
force of a generous and devoted spirit, suddenly stopped the 
Baron with the words, “It is enough! I will never forget!” 
and the eyes of the great Reformer of Russia filled with tears. 
These tears of the Tsar-Liberator have fallen into the hearts 
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of the Russian nation and are not yet dry; that is the source, 
unhappily not yet exhausted, of the unfriendly sentiments 
of many Russians towards the British. 

The political events following the Crimean War proved, to 
use a famous phrase, that Russia ne boudait pas, but while se 
recueillaut she did not forget the action of her adversaries 
during the Congress of Paris in 1856. Austria was the first 
to pay the penalty of her perfidious conduct during the Crimean 
War by losing, to begin with, Lombardy in 1859, and, in 
the second place, her position in Germany in 1866. Russia 
did not stir a finger to save the Hapsburg dynasty from 
well-merited misfortunes. Against England no hostile step 
was taken by the Russian Government, but the relations of the 
two Powers remained cold and anything but friendly. It must 
be owned that, notwithstanding the great breach in their historic 
relations of friendliness, the British Government took advantage 
of every opportunity after 1856 to demonstrate its hostility 
towards Russia. The reader may remember the conduct of 
England in 1874, when the Emperor Alexander II. convoked 
a Conference at Brussels to codify the laws and customs of war. 
Lord Derby put so many spokes in the wheels that this generous 
initiative of the Tsar had no results. Nor has any one in Russia 
forgotten the action of Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield 
before and after the last war of 1877-78 between Russia and 
Turkey. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand that the triumphant march 
of Russian troops in Central Asia since 1863 seemed to many 
Russians the natural method of striking a blow at British 
influence. It appeared as though circumstances were con- 
spiring to drive the Russian bear to seek a meeting with the 
British whale, not on the latter’s element, the sea, but on land 
where the former enjoyed disporting itself in the Indian sun. The 
advance of the Russian bear in Central Asia invariably provoked 
most furious attacks in the British Press against the boundless 
ambition and the unceasing intrigues of Russia. Englishmen 
are never tired of saying that the conquest of India is a part of a 
grandiose plan combining Muscovite cunning with Asiatic finesse. 
So great is the suspicion and so rooted the prejudice against 
Russian diplomacy in the English nation that the most simple 
and natural explanations of developments in Central Asia are 
precisely those which have obtained the least hearing. If we 
wish to gauge the legitimate animosity which British policy pro- 
voked in the Russian mind during the Crimean War, it is not 
difficult to understand that the annoyance and fear excited in 
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England by the victorious march of Russia in Central Asia 
naturally tended to drive Russia along a path which was not of 
her own choosing (qu'elle n’avait pas choisi de bonne volonteé). 
The more British attacks on Russian policy exhibited jealousy 
and alarm for the preservation of India, the more public opinion 
in Russia became converted to a policy of enterprise and 
adventure. In these circumstances the world saw a spectacle 
unprecedented in political history. In unwillingly advancing 
towards British possessions, Russia excited in England un- 
measured invective and implacable hatred; and at the same 
time Russia had been forced by this same England into this 
policy of conquering Khanates and Asiatic tribes. In other 
words, Russia’s advance in Asia became a dangerous weapon 
against England. The British whale in India observed with fury 
and horror that the Russian bear was descending from the 
mountains of Afghanistan. 

If Russia’s advance in Central Asia had been thought out 
beforehand as a calculated plan, it must have been part of some 
general scheme. But it is a recognised and indisputable fact 
that any premeditated scheme for the conquest of Central Asia 
has never existed in the head of any Russian statesman nor is it 
to be found in the archives of the Russian Foreign Office ; it 
exists only in the disordered imagination of a few British 
publicists. Russia has been pushed towards the frontiers of 
India by circumstances and her geographical position. Her 
own naturally bitter sentiments on the one hand and the charges 
and fears expressed on the other have been the determining 
forces that have brought Russia and England into general contact 
in Asia, and into special contact in Central Asia. 


Ill 


Our impartial analysis of the historical conditions in which 
occurred the change in the relations between Russia and England 
has been in no way intended as an indictment of the English 
nation, nor has it been made with the object of reviving bitter 
memories. The writer will ever remain a firm and faithful 
friend of that nation which, by its constitution, its political 
institutions, its laws, its philosophy, its poetry and its vigorous 
and honest character, has won the respect and admiration of 
other nations. Nevertheless, while sincerely desiring a friendly 
understanding between Russia and England, I am convinced that 
a frank and free examination of the status quo is an absolutely 
indispensable preliminary of the agreement which we may look 
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for in the near future. In order to win a battle the Commander- 
in-Chief has to reckon with all the difficulties and obstacles which 
cumber the ground. To establish a good and cordial entente 
between two nations, statesmen are compelled to consider all the 
existing conditions on both sides; their interests, aspirations, 
prejudices, characters, and even the sentiments of sympathy and 
antipathy. 

There is yet another cause of mutual misunderstandings 
between the Russian and British nations which has not been 
touched upon so far from the political point of view. It appears 
to the writer that the Russian nation, as also Russian policy, 
is frequently misinterpreted in England, and therefore judged 
in a very superficial manner. The Russian nation is young and 
is occasionally carried away by its ideas and aspirations. This 
weakness—if it is a weakness—is contagious and sometimes (as in 
1877) carries away the Imperial Government. Russian policy 
knows its objects and measures its means ; none the less it allows 
itself to be influenced by the popular passions by which the 
masses are often stirred. Russia is in a condition to be genuinely 
moved by the lot of the Christians who are being massacred in 
Turkey, and she is in a mood to shed the blood of hundreds 
of thousands of her sons and to spend millions of roubles 
to rescue her brothers in Christ and protégés from the yoke 
of the miscreant. For this reason it is puerile to detect in 
every forward step of Russian troops and in every development 
of Russian policy the execution of a general plan to compass the 
injury of England and the conquest of all Asia ! 

It appears to the writer that the characteristics of the British 
nation and of British policy are quite different from those of 
Russia. The English nation being old is not easily carried away 
by humanitarian and chivalrous ideas of a quixotic character. 
Her consciousness of her own strength makes her too often 
oblivious of the rights of others to existence and to life; her 
unconquerable energy at times degenerates into a profound con- 
tempt for the interests, the legitimate aspirations, the national or 
individual independence of other peoples. Her strongly cast 
character is liable to misunderstand the disposition of other 
nations. There is also an occasional divergence between her pro- 
mise and her performance. The English are distinguished from 
other nations by an exclusive and egotistical spirit, thanks to which 
they have been able to develop their national traits, but on the 
other hand it is not less disputable that these traits are often in- 
supportable to other nations. British policy has frequently run 
counter to the sentiments of other countries, not on account of its 
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vigorous defence of British interests, but owing to its unfortunate 
and unbounded contempt for the most sacred interests of others. 
Unreasonable and unlimited aspirations must inevitably provoke 
hostile protestations and demonstrations elsewhere. 

If these observations are sound, the conclusions to be drawn 
from them are as follows: It is essential that the Russian and 
British nations should cease to misunderstand, and should begin 
to appreciate, one another ; it is indispensable that the British 
should renounce their practice of treating the sincere aspira- 
tions of Russia as mere displays of duplicity and fraud. It is 
no less desirable that British policy should no longer regard 
every Russian action as being contrary to the interests of 
England. 


IV 


“ Aux yeux de l'Europe,” wrote Baron Brunnow, the Russian 
Ambassador, at the Court of St. James in May 1850 to Count 
Nesselrode, the Chancellor of the Russian Empire, “il existe une 
authorité plus haute que celle de toutes les formules écrites du 
droit rigoureux ; c’est la conscience morale de ce qui est généreux 
et de ce qui est humain.” This is the true basis of a durable 
understanding between England and Russia. The two Powers 
must bow before that “ conscience morale,” and in their inter- 
national aspirations they must work for everything “qui est 
généreux et pour ce qui est humain.” An Agreement based on 
the principles of generosity and humanity would certainly 
obliterate the sad memories.of the Crimean War which still 
haunt the minds of Russians, We are thoroughly convinced that 
this accord between the two great Powers is not only very desir- 
able but also perfectly possible. If its basis be once accepted by 
the two parties, the arrangement of details is more a question of 
time and circumstance than of public debate. 

It would appear indeed to be almost impossible to discuss all 
the details of a political arrangement between Russia and England 
having for its object the assurance of the peace of the world. 
Nevertheless we will briefly refer to the thorny questions which 
mar the relations between Great Britain and Russia, the 
settlement of which by mutual agreement is desirable. We 
will confine ourselves to expressing the political ideas which 
are more or less predominant on these subjects in Russia. The 
strangest notions appear to be entertained in England as to the 
projects which Russia is supposed to harbour as regards 
Turkey. Russian policy to-day has the same aspirations as 
were incessantly cherished by the Emperor Nicholas during his 
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long reign—viz., the preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. If this Mussulman State did not exist on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, it would be necessary to invent it. Thus fall 
to the ground all the ridiculous imputations upon Russian policy, 
which is supposed to be compassing the destruction of the Power 
which is charged with the custody of the keys of the Black Sea. 
Naturally Russia would not permit any other Power to replace 
Turkey as the guardian of the Dardanelles. Were it necessary 
to replace her, Russia herself would occupy the gates of the 
Black Sea, or she would establish some other régime. On this 
head no misunderstanding is possible. 

Russia will defend her rights in Persia with similar frankness. No 
one has demonstrated more clearly than Lord Curzon the immense 
importance of this country to Russia, who must be the predomi- 
nant Power where her political security and vital interests are so 
directly involved. If, as Lord Curzon told us, the Shah of Persia, 
“the king of kings, isas helpless as a fly in a spider’s web,” if the 
Persian people are incapable of offering the least resistance to 
Russia, it is almost inevitable that Russia and not England shall 
dominate that country. The geographical position of Russia and 
of Persia have bound the essential interests of those two countries 
together for more than a century, and it appears to us impossible 
that Russia should yield any of her acquired advantages to any 
other Power. We therefore cannot see any serious possibility of 
England’s preventing Russia from approaching towards the Persian 
Gulf. It is possible that this goal will not be reached to-morrow, 
but it certainly will be in the near future. In any event a partition 
of influence in Persia between Russia and England appears 
to be outside the range of practical politics. However, no 
impediments would be imposed upon the development of British 
commerce as protected by international rights and demanded 
by the needs of the Persian people. 

The Persian question is closely connected with the position of 
Russia and Great Britain in Central Asia. The readier Great 
Britain is to respect the-legitimate interests of Russia in Persia, 
the less will she apprehend any advance of Russia towards India. 
Moreover, the direct contact of English and Russian possessions 
in Central Asia would, according to our deliberate conviction, be 
neither a misfortune nor a calamity. It would be an immense 
advantage, since immediate neighbourhood would be a perpetual 
reminder both to Russia and England that they are neighbours, 
and that they have important interests to defend, which can only be 
effectively protected by a mutual regard for one another’s interests. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the two great Powers would on 
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the one hand inevitably inspire the British Government with a 
greater respect for the rights of Russia, and on the other hand it 
would compel the latter Power to dismiss every hostile thought 
as regards British interests in Asia. In a word, this contact 
between British and Russian possessions in Central Asia would 
compel England to relinquish her insular attitude, since she would 
have lost her insular position. 

To gain this great goal it is absolutely necessary that the 
English should dismiss their apprehensions as regards a con- 
templated conquest of India by Russia. During my long political 
career I have never met a single Russian statesman who has 
spoken seriously of any such scheme. If England compels 
Russia, in unforeseen circumstances, to set all her forces in 
motion in Asia and to utilise every means to injure England, the 
idea of an attack against India might conceivably arise. But up 
to the present this policy has never been seriously discussed in 
responsible quarters in St. Petersburg. The valleys and 
mountains: of Central Asia give free play to all the material 
and intellectual forces of the English and Russian nations. The 
two Powers can shake hands, and wage on behalf of the peoples 

of Central Asia an indefatigable struggle against barbarism, and 
by the introduction of social institutions they can guarantee the 9 
progress of civilisation. An open conflict in Central Asia between 
Russia and England would have the most fatal consequences to 
the march of civilisation and upon the future of the two nations. 
This seems to us indisputable. In adopting this conception of 
Asiatic policy the two Powers would find themselves side by side 
in the same country, and an entente cordiale would really exist 
between them as an accomplished fact, and not merely as a pious 
opinion. 

On similar lines an understanding between Russia and England 
on the Chinese question seems more than probable. The entire 
world recognises the great commercial interests which England 
must protect in China, and in Russia it is held that it is not 
necessary on this account to raise the exceedingly ticklish question 
known as “The break-up of China.” On the contrary the 
two Powers should do everything in order to maintain China 
as an independent State. If the British Government would 
recognise the rights and interests of Russia in Manchuria and 
Mongolia, the Russian Government would certainly respect the 
great_commercial interests which England possesses in China in 
general and in the valley of the Yangtse-kiang in particular. We 
are convinced that no one will demand that Russia should 

abandon the rights she has already acquired, either under Con- 
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ventions concluded between herself and China, or by the 
construction at her own cost of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
through Manchuria. These are accomplished facts that speak 
louder than the arguments of philosophers or politicians. Con- 
sidering the fact that no Power on earth would be able to force 
Russia to abandon her rights and interests in Manchuria, it 
would appear to be wise to recognise them as_ unassailable 
facts ; similarly, no one will pretend that Great Britain should 
abandon her great commercial and maritime interests in the 
valley of the Yangtse-kiang or in Southern China. The demar- 
cation of a line dividing our respective spheres of influence 
would seem to be dictated by the existing situation in China. 
In order to arrive at this two things are necessary : (1) good-will 
on the part of the two Governments, and (2) the abandonment 
of Lord Curzon’s idea that “ England must be the first Power in 
the Far East.” 

Similar good-will would be equally helpful in promoting an 
arrangement with Japan, a Power with which Russia has always 
preserved the most neighbourly and friendly relations. An 
understanding with Japan on the subject of Corea would appear 
to be feasible if Russia and Great Britain would agree to accept 
what is an absolute truth—viz., that Corea is by no means worth 
a contest between them. In proclaiming the permanent neutrality 
of that country, we should be establishing a territory in which 
all Powers would have equality of opportunity as regards com- 
merce and other forms of competition. If this solution were 
ultimately found impracticable, the statesmen of the three 
Powers most interested in Corea would undoubtedly be able 
to discover some other means of guaranteeing the future, and 
promoting the progress of that country in conformity with 
Russian, British, and Japanese interests. But it is as well to keep 
one fact steadily in mind: Corea cannot become exclusively 
Japanese, exclusively British, or exclusively Russian. At any 
rate, for the present any such solution would appear to be 
inadmissible. 


One day in November 1840 the Duke of Wellington and Baron 
Brunnow were talking current politics on the ramparts of Walmer 
Castle. The Russian Minister complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of Lord Palmerston, who had taken advantage of a Russian 
punitive expedition against the Khan of Khiva—on account of 
various acts of brigandage perpetrated on Russian caravans—to 
raise a storm in England against Russian policy in Asia. The 
hero of Waterloo was a convinced partisan of an alliance between 
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England and Russia, and he had a high regard for Baron 
Brunnow. These are the memorable words which the venerable 
English statesman addressed on that occasion to the Russian 
Minister: “The Khiva affair is as it should be. The Emperor of 
Russia has the right in Asia—as the Queen of England in Canada 
—to put a stop to frontier brigandage, the pillaging of his subjects 
or the outraging of his authority. No one has the right to blame 
the Emperor when he is provoked to take up arms by such 
acts of brigandage.” Baron Brunnow thanked the Duke of 
Wellington for so just and impartial an appreciation of the action 
of Russia in this affair, but he felt constrained to add that Lord 
Palmerston had gone so far as to protest against the phrase 
“legitimate influence,” which occurred in the Russian Note refer- 
ring to this expedition. Upon this the Duke of Wellington 
emphatically observed: “The influence of Russia is a fact; 
let me repeat, the influence of Russia is a fact. It is not 
to be denied or contested. Possibly it may be wiser for 
you not to lay stress upon it, but it would be absurd on 
our part to dispute it.” But the Duke of Wellington did 
not limit his approval to the Russian expedition against 
Khiva. He added a warning note upon the subject of the policy 
of European Powers in Asia: “ Everything is to be feared in that 
part of the world, success no less than reverse ; if you are fortu- 
nate you do not know how far you may be drawn into those 
regions ; if, on the other hand, fortune is against you, you will not 
know how to withdraw. In such enterprises,” the Duke impres- 
sively added after a long pause, “bear in mind that it is 
easy to do but not easy to undo.” In closing this study we desire 
to endorse heartily the wise counsel of the Duke of Wellington, 
and to remember in discussing these Asiatic questions that it 
is always much easier to “do” than to “undo.” But if Lord 
Palmerston was right in declaring that “As soon as Russia and 
England agree the peace of Asia is assured,” the entente cordiale 
between these two Powers would have as its single object to 
“do” but never to “undo.” 


THE JEWISH QUESTION IN 
FRANCE 


I.—A GLANCE AT HISTORY 


I GLADLY accept the invitation of the Editor of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW to explain the Anti-Semitic movement in France from 
my point of view, although I regard it as extremely difficult to keep 
the exposition of so vast and complex a question within the 
compass of a single article. The difficulty is particularly apparent 
when one is addressing a foreign public. The Jewish question is 
in fact the history of France, for at least the last fifty years ; in- 
deed, if we are to be comprehensive, it is the history of France for 
some centuries. 

In the first place it is indispensable to explain clearly what we 
understand in France by the Jewish question. “If we are to 
discuss,” said Voltaire, “let us begin with definitions.” It is 
specially important to take this precaution in dealing with Jews. 
The Jewish and Judaising world handles ideas precisely as it handles 
bills. The Jew is not only a dealer in dishonest money, he is 
likewise a dealer in dishonest thoughts, and as he circulates bogus 
shares which are not worth the weight of the paper on which 
they are printed, he also circulates ideas which are misleading and 
mendacious caricatures. This is how he has treated the Anti- 
Semitic movement. We have attacked the Jew on economic 
grounds, on racial grounds, and on national grounds. Instead of 
repiying in a direct and categorical manner to our criticism, the 
Jew has found it more convenient to evade the issue and to effect 
a diversion. He has raised a fearful outcry, and has disseminated 
the idea that we seek his death. He has appealed to the world at 
large with the cry that Drumont and his friends are fanatics, 
Jesuit agents, modern Torquemadas, who are striving to revive 
the religious wars of the Middle Ages and to rekindle the fires of 
the Inquisition. 

Anti-Semitism has never been a religious war.—The French of 
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other days who were endowed with robust common sense would 
have greeted such nonsense with one of those great peals of 
laughter such as used to be heard in the time of Rabelais. The 
French of to-day unfortunately have not the large and joyous 
scepticism of their forefathers of which it is said, to use a 
homely phrase, “il n’était pas commode d’en conter.” Having 
been nourished on the intellectual fodder supplied by the Jewish 
Press, which at one time held an unchallenged supremacy, our 
people originally accepted the stupid legend which our enemies 
invented in order to discredit us. They thought that we really 
were fanatics and visionaries, so imbued with anachronism, so 
utterly out of touch with the times, that we seriously dreamed of 
reviving in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages. 

The British public, which so far has been so fortunate as to 
escape being engulfed in the propaganda of the Jewish Press, 
and which moreover is, as a general rule, of a more positive and 
practical spirit than the French public, would probably never 
have been taken in by such ridiculous rodomontade. Even the 
French, thanks to recent events which have opened their eyes, 
no longer believe in this “ medieval night,” or in these “horrors 
of the Middle Ages,” and they have ceased to swallow the con- 
ventional legends which remind one of those stories of ogres and 
monsters with which nurses terrify little children, but which have 
no relation to realities. Had the Middle Ages been, as the Jews 
pretend, an obscure, barbarous and brutal period, is it likely that 
they could have created the magnificent cathedrals which excite 
unbounded and universal admiration? Would they have 
bequeathed to us such literary master-pieces as the old songs 
and ballads? The Middle Ages, like the Revolution and the 
Anti-Semitic movement, have their true and their legendary 
history. Thank heaven the latter is shedding its legends. The 
fact is that if we make allowances for certain distinctions in the 
complexion of civilisation, the Middle Ages resembled our own 
times in many respects. Things happened in the Middle Ages 
very much as they happen to-day. That age like this age had its 
rascals, but in those days rascals were punished, to-day they are 
decorated, or they become Ministers. 

The Jews arrived among frank and unsuspecting peoples who 
received them with open arms, which treatment they requited 
by plundering and oppressing their hosts. The men of those 
days had more temperament and more energy than our con- 
temporaries, They defended themselves vigorously and they 
chastised with a rigour which it is impossible to blame the dis- 
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honest strangers whose ingratitude and audacity were such that 
they actually aspired to treat the peoples of Europe as pariahs in 
their own country. 

Peruse the history of France, and even the history of the world, 
and you will see that my statements are strictly accurate. The 
Jews never had a better position than in the much decried 
Middle Ages. Take for example a typical episode narrated in 
Suger’s Life of Louis le Gros. In 1131 Pope Innocent II. came to 
Paris and held an Easter Celebration in the Abbey of St. Dénis, 
of which Suger was the Abbot. All the Guilds and Societies 
figured in the royal procession, which was an elaborate picture 
of a carefully graduated community, in which each man occupied 
his allotted place. The Jews on this occasion held the position 
accorded to them. Did they appear as pariahs, or outcasts, or 
citizens whose faith was so little tolerated that they were com- 
pelled to hide it? Notin the least. The Jews were incorporated 
in the framework of the French nation. The Synagogue appeared 
with the chief Rabbi at its head, and he, far from being obliged 
to dissimulate his faith during this purely religious ceremony, 
actually upheld before this assemblage of Christians the roll of 
the Thora draped in a sacred veil. What did the Pope say on 
this occasion ? He addressed this paternal and affectionate vow 
to the representative of another religion : ‘‘ May God remove the 
veil which hides the truth from you; Auferat Deus ommipotens 
velamen a cordibus vestris.” 

The Jews complain that later they became the victims of the 
“ extortion” of French kings. Even to-day, after a lapse of cen- 
turies, they never cease from grcaning over the misfortunes of 
their forefathers, who were deprived of their property and subse- 
quently expelled from France. But the Jews fail to recollect that 
their ancestors suffered this treatment because they had shame- 
fully despoiled the aboriginal inhabitants, as their descendants 
have never ceased from plundering them ever since. It is utterly 
wrong to attribute the measures taken against the Jews to sec- 
tarian prejudice. It was a purely economic and social question. 
Little by little the Jews had appropriated and monopolised every- 
thing ; as we learn from Rigord, the historian of Philip Augustus, 
they had captured half Paris. Fere mediatatem totius civitatis 
sibi vindicaverunt, The fury of their victims generated the Anti- 
Semitic movement, and keeps it alive to-day. 

lf we step beyond the frontiers of France, and glance at other 
nations and other societies organised at that period, we find the 
Jew behaving elsewhere exactly as he behaved with us. He came, 
he was received with the cordiality characteristic of the Aryan 
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race, he installed himself; then he set to work to rob and 
betray. The violence of the punishment which subsequently over- 
took him as a just reward of his misdeeds varied in violence 
according to the temperament of the nation whose patience he 
had strained to the breaking-point. The Spaniards are more 
hot tempered than we are, as is natural. in Southerners. They 
had suffered more than we had from the tyranny of the Jews, who 
had delivered Spain to the Saracens. The Spaniards puta certain 
number of Jews into shirts steeped in brimstone, and then burnt 
them in the market-places. That this manner of chastising Jews 
was somewhat brutal and somewhat excessive is a concession 
which may readily be made to the ideas and customs of our time ; 
but it is perfectly ridiculous to attribute to clerical fanaticism 
what was simply a measure of public safety dictated by the natural 
instinct of self-preservation. If this were so we should be com- 
pelled to attribute to clerical fanaticism the fury which seized the 
Moors of Spain, who were net Catholics, but followers of the 
Prophet, as soon as they found that the Jews were plundering 
and betraying them as they had plundered and betrayed the 
Spaniards. In La France Fuive, | have recalled the memory of 
the poet celebrated in the Spain of the Khalifs, who emancipated 
Granada from the Jewish yoke. His name was Abou-Ilkah-el- 
Elbiri. When he grew up the Jews were completely masters 
everywhere, and in the words of an Arab historian “the kingdom 
was of less value than a night-light at the breaking of dawn.” In 
order to awaken the national courage, Abou-el-Elbiri wrote the 
famous “ Kaisda,” a sort of Anti-Semitic Marseillaise, which, to 
use a modern expression, rapidly “ caught on.” When Granada 
rose, and the people came to offer the poet his share of the 
treasure which had been re-taken from the oppressors, he con- 
tented himself with accepting an orange with which he moistened 
his lips. If the unhappy Poland had had a champion like Abou- 
el-Elbiri, to denounce the foreign danger, she would probably 
have pursued in peace the brilliant course of her destinies. The 
Polish people were Catholics like the Spaniards ; they were brave 
and chivalrous like the latter, but they were more confiding, 
softer and more easy-going, less difficult to dupe and less prompt 
to take vengeance. Poland greeted the Jews like brothers, the 
local magnates entrusted the new-comers with the management 
of their fortunes, and made them factotums of their property. 
How were they rewarded ? The Jews began by robbing their 
benefactors, and then ruined the people of Poland by usurious 
exactions; then, when they were sufficiently enriched with the 
spoils of the nation which had so rashly welcomed them, they 
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became the treasurers and subsequently the spies of the Prussians 
and Russians. To-day unhappy Poland is eliminated from the 
map of nations. It is such memories as these which enable us 
to understand the instinctive distrust and hatred with which the 
Jew is regarded everywhere. 

It might conceivably be maintained that Anti-Semitism was a 
clerical movement if it only existed in France, the majority. of 
whose people are at any rate baptized as Catholics, but Anti- 
Semitism is universal ; it exists in every latitude, in every religion, 
and in every race. It is found no less among the Protestants of 
Germany than among the Catholics of Austria. It exists among 
the Russians of the Orthodox faith ; it abides in an acute form 
among the Arabs of Algiers, who are Mussulmen, and, moreover, 
Semites like the Jews, but who never meet a Jew without greeting 
him with this insulting epithet, Djiffa ben djiffa. 


II.—THE ANTI-SEMITIC MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY 


It is therefore clear that the Anti-Semitic movement does not 
partake, and never partook, of the nature of a religious war. If 
the phonograph had been invented in the twelfth or fifteenth 
centuries, we should be able to hear the voice of a merchant or 
labourer of that period saying exactly what the small shopkeepers 
and workmen are saying in the twentieth century: “The Jews 
are banded together everywhere and deprive us of everything. 
They are a burden too great to be borne.” There speaks the 
true Anti-Semite. Besides the clerical legend, the Jews have 
tried to damage us by circulating many other fables. When I 
published La France Fuive, in 1886, they affected to treat it with 
the utmost disdain. According to one of them, Albert Wolf, 
my book would not outlast the varnishing of the pictures in the 
Salon. My book has falsified this prediction by surviving many 
varnishings. Its success has been differently explained by 
different persons. According to some it was the fancy of a 
paradoxical writer with a certain amount of talent. According 
to others it was a scandalous pamphlet, appealing to the 
worst passions. Others regarded it as a symptom of anarchy. 
But La France Fuive became ultimately recognised as no mere 
literary effort, but asa profound social study, for it expressed 
the sufferings, the fury and the indignation of every one. What 
part did the writer play in the success of this work? I have 
never cherished any illusions on this score, and I have always 
considered that the observations of Monsieur Picard, the author 


of the Synthese de I’ Antisemitisme, who does not share all our ideas, 
are very just: 
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No single individual is capable of launching an historical movement; the 
greatness and strength of a man are not due to what he engenders, but to 
what he personifies; he is effect and not cause. He does not give life to what 
is artificial; he epitomises and represents realities. De Bonald, Tousserrel, 
Proudhon, in the first half of the century, and Stoecker, Schoenerer, Drumont, 
in the second half, are not sorcerers who have evolved Anti-Semitism out of 
their inner consciousness, or poisoners who have disseminated a virus, but 
keen observers and capable physicians who have discovered and disclosed a 
phenomenon. 

That is the tribute of common sense. Why have two-thirds of 
the French people become Anti-Semites ? Is it because a writer 
called Drumont has written such books as La France Fuive, La Fin 
d'un Monde, La derniére Bataille, or Le Testament dun Anti-Semite ? 
Is it because this same Drumont founded a paper called La 
Libre Parole, in which, with the assistance of his staff, he has de- 
nounced day after day for ten years the misdeeds of the Jews 
and the Judaisers ? On the contrary, it is obvious that the efforts 
of myself and my friends could never have succeeded, but would 
have remained sterile and void, had they not corresponded with 
a concrete reality which could be readily grasped. If we have 
so rapidly gained our position in public opinion, it is solely 
because we represent interests, taking the word in its most roble 
and elevated sense, for I am speaking of respectable, legitimate, 
and sacred interests—c.g., the right of every citizen to reap the 
reward of his labour, to think and believe what he wishes, to be 
neither molested, outraged, nor robbed ; to enjoy in fact to the 
full extent liberty and happiness in the country of his forefathers. 
In order to give a clear and complete exposition of our thesis, 
it would be requisite to survey the history of France. For to 
understand the Jewish Question it is indispensable to realise not 
only the position which the Jews occupy in France to-day, but 
also the means by which they have managed to attain a status 
which is neither in accordance with their numbers or their services 
to the State. In the closing years of the eighteenth century the 
Jews were as in our day the object of public execration. In 
order to protect the community against their misdeeds it had been 
necessary to place them inside a regular sanitary cordon. They 
were subjected to certain conditions of residence, and they were 
only permitted to engage in certain trades on giving stringent 
guarantees. Nothing is more suggestive in this connection than 
the protest of the shopkeepers of Paris against a Decree of 1767, 
which authorised Jews to become members of Guilds on obtaining 
the leave of the King. To allow a single Few to trade, ran the 
protest of the merchants and shopkeepers of Paris against the 
admission of Jews, is to allow all to trade, and is to subject every 
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shopkeeper to the competition of an entire nation who would not fail to 
utilise it to destroy every business one after another, and ultimately the 
cutive business of Paris. ‘This protest described the Jews as being 
des particules de vif argent qui courent, qui s'égarent, et qui, a la 
moindre pente, se réunissent en un bloc principal. The easy-going 
Louis XVI. nevertheless thought it was his duty to issue several 
edicts ameliorating the lot of the Children of Israel, The Revolu- 
tion went still further; it emancipated the Jews, it conferred 
upon them the common citizenship. It assimilated these cosmo- 
politan nomads—to whom the idea of la patrie is altogether 
irrational and incomprehensible—to the natives and aborigines. 
In other words the Revolution sought to merge the strangers 
with those whose forbears had defended the country for centuries, 
and watered it with their blood. And what happened? That 
happened which has always happened and will always happen 
whenever a nation is so rash as not to watch its Jews and not to 
insist that they remain within the bounds of legality and common 
rights. The Jews immediately gave rein to their unsocial instincts 
and to that craving for lucre and domination which seems to be 
in the blood. In France they did what they have done every- 
where else ; they wished, as Renan has said, jouir a la fois du 
droit commun et du droit séparé, i.c., while taking advantage of 
the rights enjoyed by Frenchmen, to retain certain privileges. 
They set to work to create in our society, which had been demo- 
cratised by the Revolution, a separate caste, a State within the 
State, a nation within the nation. 

What strikes one in the first place is the rapidity of the Jewish 
conquest. In his book, Napoléon Anti-Sémite, my collaborator, 
Monsieur de Boisandré, has explained why Napoleon, who was 
originally well-disposed towards the Israelites, found himself com- 
pelled to legislate against them. This volume describes the 
rage of the conqueror of Austerlitz against the Children of 
the Ghetto, of whom he said one day in full Council, Ce sont 
des chenilles des sauterelles qui ravagent la France!* The cun- 
ning of the Jews was stronger than the genius of the great 
Emperor. After having been the contractors of the Army 
of Napoleon, they became the bankers and the spies of the Holy 
Alliance. We see them crossing our frontier and returning in 
crowds in the wake of the invasion of 1814 and 1815. We see 
one of them, Rothschild, an absolutely unknown man, suddenly 
emerge as a king of finance and offering his co-operation at the 
Restoration in raising national loans. That was the foundation 
of Jewish finance. All the great State loans during the Restora- 


* These caterpillars and locusts are devouring France. 
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tion and the July Monarchy were engineered through its instru- 
mentality ; when railways were required, Jews found the money. 
Later, under the second Empire, by a series of skilful devices 
they organised what they ironically termed “ popular credit,” 
and by this means drained the savings of the workmen while 
giving themselves the airs of public benefactors. 

But the Hebrew triumph only attained its apogee when Gam- 
betta came to the front, a statesman in whose veins, as is well 
known, there was a certain amount of Jewish blood. When 
Opportunism was once enthroned, then began that unforgettable 
series of discomfitures, failures, catastrophes and financial scandals 
which finally exhausted the resources of France. Among many 
other catastrophes can be cited that of the Union Général, the 
Comptoird’ Escompte, the collapse in metals, the ruinous conven- 
tions with the Railway Companies, the catastrophe of Panama, 
and of the Southern Railways and the sudden slump in the Gold 
Mines. Inall these crashes invariably appeared the sinister figure 
of the Jew, who was never on the losing side, but always a winner 
—a duper of dupes. The newspapers used to ring with the 
names of Hebrews, who had come from no one knew where with- 
out a red cent, and perhaps within two days found themselves the 
owners of immense fortunes. Whence had these millions come? 
Clearly from the pockets of the French people. The latter did 
not at first appreciate what was happening tothem. They realised 
that they had been robbed, but they failed completely to under- 
stand the mechanics of the operation. When at last they dis- 
covered the thieves, there was an explosion of very natural and 
legitimate rage. Then was heard among us the cry, “A bas les 
Juifs,” just as an Englishman who has been robbed by a pick- 
pocket shouts “Stop thief!” to attract the attention of the 
policeman. 


III].—THE NATIONAL VIEW OF THE JEWISH QUESTION 


We have seen that the Jewish question is one of economics, but 
it is also a national question. The Jews are not satisfied with 
threatening private interests ; they aim at collective wrongdoing. 
Besides the Jew who ruins his industrial and commercial compe- 
titors by bad faith, trickery, and unscrupulousness, there is the 
Jewish race which menaces other races ; there is a Jewish nation 
which is a positive peril to any nation into which the Jew has 
succeeded in penetrating. The history of Israel warns us that 
the Jewish people have always rebelled against assimilation. 
While for ever mixing with other people, they do. not become 
merged. They wish, as we have said, to remain a separate nation 
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while enjoying all the rights of others. The reason why the Jews 
are anti-social is expressed in a few lines of a memorandum 
addressed by Portalis to the Council of State in 1806 at a time 
when the entry of the Jews into French society was being dis- 
cussed : 


The Constituent Assembly believed that in order to make good citizens of 
the Jews it sufficed to confer upon them without discrimination or conditions 
all the rights enjoyed by French citizens; but experience has unhappily 
demonstrated that, though this solution may not have been wanting in philo- 
sophy, it was wanting in foresight, for on some subjects it is not advisable to 
promulgate new laws without first having created a new race of men. The 
blunder occurred because the problem of the civil condition of the Jews had 
been treated as one of religious toleration. The Jews are not merely a sect, but a 
people. At one time this people had its own country and its own Government. 
It became dispersed without being dissolved, and now wanders over the globe 
in search of an asylum but not a country. It has taken up its abode among 
all nations without becoming a part of any of them. The Jewish race aspires 
to remain strangers in a strange land. 


Napoleon expressed the same thought when he declared before 
the Council of State, “I repeat my observation that we hear no 
complaint against the Protestants or the Catholics as we hear 
complaints against the Jews. This is because the harm done by 
the Jews is not caused by individuals, but is due to the organisa- 
tion of that people.” This is a truth which Jews of a certain 
breadth of view, such as Doctor Herzl, the promoter of Zionism, 
themselves recognise. As he puts it, “We are a people; we are 
a united people.” He adds: 


I believe I understand Anti-Semitism, which is a very complicated move- 
ment. I regard it from the Jewish standpoint, but without hatred or fear. I 
can distinguish gross and vulgar trade jealousy and hereditary prejudice from 
what may be regarded as an effort of legitimate defence. I regard the Jewish 
Question neither as a social question nor as a religious question. Whatever 
may be the particular aspect that is given to it at any particular time or place, 
it is a National Question, and its settlement requires, above all, that it shall 
become a world-wide political question, to be settled by the concert of 
civilised nations. 


Anti-Semitism may be said to have sprung from the general 
misunderstanding and previous misappreciation of an ethnological 
fact. A mistake in arithmetic is sufficient to cast a vessel on the 
rocks. An error on the label of a powder or in a chemical ex- 
periment suffices to blow up an entire quarter. Political facts 
are subject to laws no less rigorous and precise than the laws of 
nature. The men of the Revolution were carried away by such 
a fine enthusiasm and faith in the future that they forgot the 
teachings of the past and they imposed no restriction on the 
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principles which they embodied in legislation, and because they 
failed to see what an honest Jew like Dr. Herzl admits to be the 
fact, the Revolution was abortive. The Republic which was to 
be a dream of fraternity and equality became this Carthaginian 
Republic which we see to-day, run by financiers and money- 
lenders. 

The Affaire Dreyfus has been for all Frenchmen who observe 
and reflect a most striking object-lesson. It has been misjudged 
in England because it was misunderstood, and it was misunder- 
stood because the British public derived its information from 
Jewish journals or news agencies which are almost entirely con- 
trolled by Jews. But now that minds are somewhat calmer, I 
would make an appeal to all Englishmen of intelligence and good 
faith, and I would ask them to tell me what would in their opinion 
have happened supposing the father of a French private soldier 
had gone to Jaurés, Millerand, Duclaux, Buisson, Zola, or to any 
foreign Dreyfusards such as Materlinck or Bjoernson, and had 
thus addressed them: “I am convinced that my son has been 
unjustly sentenced by a court-martial. There was an irregularity 
in the procedure. In order to save him it will be necessary to 
destroy the General Staff, to drag our most distinguished and 
brilliant officers in the mud, to disorganise our army, to excite 
every passion, and to start a civil and moral war.” Would not 
this have been the reply of these persons: “ My good man, I am 
overcome by grief. All that we can do for you is to ask for some 
reduction in the sentence on your son on the ground that his 
conduct in prison has been exemplary.” But what would have 
appeared an act of dementia if it had been undertaken on behalf 
of a Frenchman appeared only natural when undertaken on 
behalf of a Jew millionaire. Has the civilised world risen on 
behalf of the unfortunate Hickel in the Affaire Krosigh as it rose 
in favour of Dreyfus? Has the Press in the four quarters of the 
world covered the German General Staff and the officers of his 
Majesty William II. with mud because Hickel has been brought 
three times before a court-martial in order to secure a convic- 
tion? Notin the least. In France three or four newspapers 
called attention to this really scandalous case, and then no one 
thought any more about the unfortunate victim of the raison d'état. 

If Dreyfus had been a French officer and of French stock he 
would have excited no more attention in England or elsewhere 
than the disgrace of General Buller excites in France at the 
moment of writing. But for two years the Press of the entire 
world was excited about this Jew. Parliaments echoed with his 
name, and a special Ministry, the Dreyfus Ministry, was formed 
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te rescue him from a deserved punishment. It would be hardly 
an exaggeration to say that Dreyfus has been as much discussed 
as Napoleon. 

Explain this phenomenon if you can! You could only explain 
it by appreciating the words of Dr. Herzl already quoted: “We 
are one people ; we are a united people.” It is simply because 
the Jews constitute a separate people, a distinct and closely united 
nation, however scattered, that the eight or ten millions of them 
spread over the surface of the Globe rose like one man at the 
call of the Rabbis and Nazirs of Israel; it is for that reason and 
that reason alone that all the Jews without exception, from the 
squalid Youddi of Galilee to the millionaire banker, worked with 
i single mind for the deliverance of the prisoner of the Ile du 
Diable. 

In this case the demonstration was so clear, complete and per- 
emptory that the scales fell from the eyes of a large number of 
Frenchmen who had never until then understood the Jewish 
Question. The financial scandals, the stock-jobbing crimes, the 
ruin of thousands of their compatriots, had left them unmoved 
and indifferent. When they saw that the Jews carried their in- 
solence so far as to insult our flag and to compromise our 
national existence, a feeling of furious indignation ran through 
the country. Frenchmen who up till then had been our adver- 
saries came to us saying, “We took you for sectarians, fanatics, and 
cranks—whata blunder! You have been in theright ; everything 
and more than you have prophesied has come to pass; you are 
seers, apostles and prophets.” For my own part, I claim to be 
a well-disposed Frenchman acting in good faith, who has 
remained faithful to the traditions of his race and who realises 
the true interests of his country by the light of the lessons of 
history. The rapidity of the Jewish conquest, whereby a handful of 
cosmopolitans has succeeded in less than a century in appropria- 
ting two-thirds of the wealth of France and in forming a governing 
oligarchy in a country which hitherto passed for being ungovern- 
able, can only be understood by those who appreciate the moral 

disorder in which the great mass of Frenchmen, even the most 
intelligent and the best, move and live and have their being. 
The Revolution did not only cut off heads, it made a tabula 
vasa of all the institutions of which France was compounded. 
It cleaved with a single stroke all the bonds which bound us to 
the past. For more than a hundred years Frenchmen have been 
practically without a social organisation ; they are divided, dis- 
organised, and disintegrated into atoms; to use a vigorous 
expression of Taine’s, the French nation may be said to be a 
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poussiére d'individus. The parasitic Jew found numberless 
interstices through which he could creep into this crumbling 
community. Being part of a powerful organisation himself, he 
had no difficulty in installing himself in the heart of a disorganised 
country which had lost its anchors and roots and was reduced to 
the helpless condition of a floating wreck. England, with its 
territorial aristocracy, its solid political institutions tested by 
centuries, with its working classes so formidably organised into 
trade unions, was able to offer a very different resistance to 
Hebrew enterprise. But it should never be forgotten that 
wherever the Jew penetrates there is an agent of discord, a leaven 
of dissolution and corruption, which ultimately eats into the 
hardest metal. I am told that even England is waking up, and 
that recently a serious solicitude has been expressed with regard 
to the Jewish Question. I will not conceal the fact that this is 
joyful news. If only from the psychological point of view, it 
would be intensely interesting to see a struggle between the 
practical Anglo-Saxon and the crafty Hebrew. 

I am, however, convinced that before witnessing this stirring 
spectacle France will have completed her present effort. France 
is already aroused. What, then, is required to shake off the 
cosmopolitan vermin which are eating her up and to get rid of 
the foreign race which is ruining and betraying her? Simply 
one of those waves of enthusiasm, one of those sursum corda, 
which have been so frequent in her past history, and which teach 
Frenchmen never to despair of their country. 


EDOUARD DRUMONT. 


A PLEA FOR THE ISOLATION 
OF GERMANY 


THE war in South Africa continues to engross, while much 
exercising, the public mind. Yet there is comfort in noting that 
those among us who apply themselves to a conscientious study of 
our foreign relations—and we may congratulate ourselves on the 
increase in their number and the improved quality of their work— 
are now looking beyond the war, and taking a more comprehen- 
sive view of our present and prospective position towards the 
great Continental governments and nations, irrespective of the 
actual grave conjuncture in the affairs of the Empire. 

Recent articles in the NATIONAL REVIEW, under the headings 
of “British Foreign Policy,” and “Some Consequences of an 
Anglo-Russian Understanding,” mark a noteworthy attempt to 
shape the ends of that policy. They, in fact, indicate something 
like a clearly defined objective that should take the place of the 
tentative, hand-to-mouth course, unfortunately involving sub- 
stantial concessions and not a little humiliation, by which our 
Government have sought to avoid embroilment with foreign 
Powers and to keep a free hand in the South African struggle 
—a task, it is only right to admit, in which they have been 
thus far successful, The articles referred to are entitled to 
greater weight on account of their being confessedly the joint 
work of a group of writers, among whom it may perhaps 
not be wide of the mark to divine persons exceptionally well 
versed in German affairs by long residence in Germany, or, 
possibly, trained diplomatists driving a leisured quill in retire- 
ment. The first of these very able papers has attracted much 
attention and called forth attacks from abroad. Its gist seems to 
be that, in view of the attitude of the German people, we must 
accustom ourselves to consider Germany in her true light ; that, 
namely, of our present very formidable rival in trade, and 
eventually our most redoubtable competitor on the ocean, At the 
same time we are urged to come to an understanding with Russia 
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which would help to make us secure against Teutonic ill-will and 
possible future aggression. There is much to be said for the 
policy recommended by the distinguished writers of both articles 
in question. Their advice is practically an exhortation to 
seek for contact with the Dual rather than with the Triple com- 
bination by which Continental Europe is divided into two 
mutually watchful, though not actively hostile, camps; ’arme au 
pied, but equally shrinking from open conflict. 

Certainly, in framing a determinate line of policy, it is well to 
be in no doubt as to the character of the forces, unfriendly or 
the reverse, by which one is confronted. The writers in the 
NATIONAL REVIEW do essential service in this respect. They do 
not shrink from very plain speaking about Germany. They afford 
apparently new and somewhat startling revelations as to the 
design for a crushing combination against us in the winter of 1896 
of which they declare the notorious telegram to Kruger to have 
been a deliberately devised ballon dessai. At the same time they 
frankly denounce the sentiments by which they believe the 
present German Chancellor to be animated towards us. His 
Excellency, with characteristic Prussian finesse,* has succeeded in 
creating a belief in some of his foreign friends, and notably at 
Vienna, that he is at heart personally well inclined towards 
England. I hold with the writers in the NATIONAL REVIEW that 
such can scarcely be the case. In those brilliant, witty speeches 
that delight the Reichstag at Berlin he never has a really cordial 
word for us, and what leaning he may have in our favour he 
most adroitly dissembles, in tribute possibly to his hard task- 
masters the Agrarians. I am willing, however, to give Count 
von Biilow the benefit of the doubt, though I should be glad to 
see some more patent, unequivocal proofs of his goodwill than 
the private assurances given in Downing Street with which he 
probably seeks to attenuate the effects of his public utterances. 
Count von Bilow’s position is unquestionably a difficult one, but 
he ought soon to have an opportunity of showing his true colours 
(Farbe bekennen, as he himself would put it) in the Reichstag. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no uncertain ring about his 
words, whether friendly or the reverse. 

The extraordinary outburst of ill-feeling in Germany towards 
this country, in connection with a recent speech of the Colonial 
Secretary, seems in a great measure to have taken the British 
public by surprise. That it should have done so is to me a matter 
of astonishment. For a long time past—and this is the fact I 


* Le Prussien est essentiellement faux bonhomme, was wont to say a French 
acquaintance of ours long since departed. 
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earnestly desire to impress on all reflecting persons in this 
country—the German race has been affected with Anglophobia 
of a specially virulent type. The German dislike of England and 
the English at the present time is indeed little removed from 
loathing. This sentiment, bred in the days of Prince Bismarck 
and nurtured by the traditions which have survived him, favoured, 
alas ! on occasions even in the highest places, and now recklessly 
turned to account by an unprincipled Press, permeates German 
society from top to bottom. More recently this—at first sight 
unaccountable—animosity has crystallised and found ready 
expression in the pro-Boer movement, and is being sedulously 
fed by certain well-known corrupt agencies with the most 
monstrous fabrications as to the brutality of our methods in war, 
our greed for gold, and our lust of territory. But the malignant 
spirit has far deeper roots. The mainly artificial pro-Boer 
enthusiam and sympathy are only the outlet of complex senti- 
ments of long-standing aversion which have been gradually 
accumulating in German hearts and brains. 

The German upper classes have for years viewed with fear and 
repulsion our free institutions to whose influence they attribute 
the growth of the democratic spirit, the spread of socialism, and 
the other political heresies that afflict the Fatherland. A haughty, 
antiquated caste, not overburdened with riches (I refer here more 
particularly to Prussian Junkerdom), perhaps not unreasonably 
proud of faultless quarterings and long-descended acres, and 
correspondingly exclusive, they cannot be expected to be in 
sympathy with our somewhat ill-defined upper class, its complai- 
sant acceptance of the nouveaux riches of whatever denomination 
or origin, the cult of the Golden Calf with which it is charged, its 
luxurious lives and excessive addiction to sport and amusement. 
Such things, as credited by the Junkers, simply stink in their 
nostrils. But, much more unaccountably, the great bulk of the 
hyper-educated middle class, the just pride of Germany, distinctly 
Liberal in politics, in full touch one might suppose with intellec- 
tual life in England as elsewhere—one grieves in this connection 
to call to mind such names as those of Virchow and Mommsen— 
are not less to be found among our uncompromising adversaries. 
They seem ready to believe the worst of us, and lend to the 
present hostile movement the sanction of the highest exponents 
of Germanic science and culture. Here, too, however, the cause 
of the antagonism may probably in part be looked for in the con- 
trast between their own plain, careful habits, their studious, 
earnest lives, and what they are told of the improvidence, the 
frivolous ways, and the immoderate craving for excitement that 
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reach so far down in the social scale among ourselves. Add to 
this, undeniable envy of the industrial and commercial pre-emi- 
nence to which we owe our well-earned, though perhaps not 
always satisfactorily spent, wealth, and the picture is completed, 
and the strange antagonism which, in the German upper middle 
class, extends even to shrewd merchants and hard men of busi- 
ness, would seem sufficiently accounted for. 

Finally, underlying all this, and common to all classes, every 
man of whom has passed through the rough mill of military 
service, is a genuine contempt for us as being an essentially 
unmilitary race. The inefficiency of our army, as judged by 
German standards, and its inadequate numbers have long been 
bywords in every German household. At the outbreak of the 
South African War, when, roused. by grave disaster, the nation 
made such an effort as amazed even those amongst us who most 
confided in the vigour of our patriotism, when we covered the 
ocean with ships bearing thousands upon thousands to the 
remotest imaginable scene of conflict, then for a while the arro- 
gant, carping German critic was given pause. But, since then, 
month after month of a protracted struggle with the end appar- 
ently no nearer ; heedlessness or incompetence stultifying con- 
summate bravery and devotion; constantly recurring “regrettable 
incidents ” never adequately accounted for ; and, last not least, 
the all too evident clashing or lack of discipline at headquarters 
at home—all these combined have daily been furnishing welcome 
texts to our contemners abroad and chilling the sympathies of 
those few who at the commencement applauded, and felt confi- 
dence in, our military efforts. In Austria, where unquestionably 
the feeling was at one time much in our favour—in this reflecting 
the sentiments of the Emperor, than whom there is no greater 
gentleman in Europe, our best and most steadfast friend—the 
admirably informed Times correspondent at Vienna now tells us 
that, thanks to our repeated petty checks and reverses, a great 
falling off is to be noticed in those who at first sided with us. 
Throughout all military communitiesit is the same, and our prestige 
as a military nation cannot but be now at a low ebb, though 
Captain Mahan, than whom there is no greater living authority, 
has told us that our general political prestige has not suffered. 

But, it will be said, we may surely at least reckon on the 
interest in our behalf of the powerful Sovereign—half our 
countryman—to whom the heart of the nation went out so fully 
in those sombre days of January last. The Imperial statesman 
who shines so pre-eminently in the eyes of the world would 
indeed be a tower of strength to us could we but reckon im- 
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plicitly on his support. The sympathies of his illustrious mother’s 
son. might well be on our side—for to her staunchness as an 
Englishwoman the grievous ordeal to which that most charming 
and gifted of Princesses was subjected will for ever bear painful 
witness. Family ties unquestionably have a strong hold on the 
Emperor William. His filial regard and devotion for the vener- 
able Queen were touching traits in a character which compels 
admiration and stands out perfectly unique at this moment on 
the world’s stage. It may even be taken for granted that the 
Emperor's personal policy—on this point greatly influenced by the 
wise counsels of his Austrian ally—has, for some time past, been 
ranged on our side in the South African conflict. His Majesty is, 
in truth, at present resolutely running counter to popular passion 
in this affair. But the Sovereign of the great Empire so recently 
embarked on a “ world policy” has paramount duties to his own 
people, and might not always be anxious to stem the national 
current of feeling against us, on which he, indeed, must in great 
measure depend in the achievement of the great task he has set 
himself. For we cannot forget how plainly he has told his 
subjects that their future destiny is on the waves where his 
mother’s kindred now reign supreme. Not yet awhile, but at 
some time almost accurately to be gauged by the German ship- 
building capacity, the navy of that Empire may take the waters in 
sufficient force to challenge our maritime supremacy, thus 
realising, as many of us believe, the favourite dream of its creator. 
It is, at any rate, a contingency to be borne well in mind by our 
future Cabinets. 

Before leaving this distasteful part of my subject I must stoop 
to notice some other causes which, although undeniably paltry, 
have certainly contributed to estrange Germans and Englishmen. 
There is, ¢.g., the friction produced by the most ordinary incidents 
of travel or residence in Germany. To take, for instance, the 
comments all too openly passed by some of our countrymen on 
the imperfect manners of the German middle class at their meals 
or on other occasions. Or, on the other hand, the German com- 
plaints of the ill-breeding of too many of our tourist class, their 
slovenly garments and boorish disregard of foreign regulations or 
prejudices. Or, against this again, the overbearing, not un- 
frequently brutal, demeanour of petty German railway or other 
officials. However trivial in themselves, all these stir up ill blood, 
and, in the general tension existing, become offences to be stored 
up in the memory on either side against a possible day of reckun- 
ing. Surely, however, the balance of injury may well be held to 
be on our side when we call to mind those disgraceful caricatures 
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of the late Queen and of our present Sovereign, in Simplicissimus 
and similar papers, impudently exhibited in shop windows all 
over Germany—an outrage so strangely unchecked or winked at 
in a country where the least thing verging on disrespect towards 
the Powers that be is at once dealt with in most uncompromising 
fashion. Such offences as these are not easily to be forgotten or 
forgiven by us. 

But I have said enough to justify my utter disbelief in the 
possibility of that cordial understanding with Germany to which 
some of our most prominent statesmen have clung so long. Such 
a hope is, in my opinion, entirely delusive. The rapidly growing 
resentment and indignation roused among ourselves by the out- 
rageous treatment we are receiving at their hands, and which we 
have too long tried to ignore, ought alone to prevent any sincere 
approach towards the Germans on our part. We must bide our 
time, and meanwhile be thankful to the responsible statesmen and 
diplomatists who have maintained outwardly correct relations 
between us and a nation saturated with hatred of us and all our 
ways. 

It behoves us, therefore, above all, to be well on our guard and 
carefully to consider and recast our foreign policy. Ought we 
then to follow the course forcibly advocated in the NATIONAL 
REVIEW and seek to establish a frank entente with Russia? By 
all means if by this be meant, first of all, an effectual removal of 
the mutual distrust that has too long existed between the two 
Governments, and for which we in England have much to answer. 
At the most anxious period of the Russo-Turkish War a friend of 
the present writer, an English diplomatist on leave of absence, met 
one day in London the late Count Pierre Schouvalow whom he 
had known well at St. Petersburg. With that curiously indiscreet 
expansiveness not uncommon in Russians, the Ambassador let 
out in conversation that he had just been charged to make to the 
Foreign Office a very important proposal on some point at that 
moment in discussion. According to the Ambassador, this pro- 
posal, which he did not further specify, was decidedly more 
favourable to us than what he had himself had to put forward 
before on the same question. Yet, said the Ambassador, it had 
been rejected on the strange ground, expressed with still stranger 
frankness, that, coming from himself, it might have been accept- 
able, but, emanating from St. Petersburg, it could not be received 
otherwise than with suspicion. This seems a typical illustration 


of the main difficulty in the way of satisfactory dealings with 
Russia. 


We have, of course, on various occasions come to arrangements 
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with the Imperial Government on points regarding Central 
Asiatic and other Eastern questions, but the preceding negotia- 
tions have throughout been tainted with a spirit of reciprocal 
distrust, the greater share of which must, I fear, be laid to 
the account of our Government rather than to that of Russia. 
Systematically to maintain towards Russia an attitude of scarcely 
veiled suspicion, even though it may be warranted in our eyes by 
past crooked dealings on her part, is to close the approach to any 
really valuable understanding. The Imperial Government are, as 
a rule, very wise in their selections. The personality of their 
actual eminent Ambassador to our Court is such as to inspire the 
greatest confidence in Downing Street. Let the faith we place in 
his loyal dispositions towards us be extended to the friendly 
assurances given to us at St. Petersburg. Bring it really home to 
the Imperial Government that we are prepared to consider the 
bases of a possible general arrangement affecting our reciprocal 
interests, without any reserve or arriére pensée, and the first most 
essential step would surely be made in the direction desired. 
There are various features in the present posture of affairs favour- 
able to such an approach. No uncertainty can exist as to the 
friendly disposition of the Emperor Nicholas, backed up as it must 
be by the warm sympathies of his illustrious Consort and no less 
illustrious mother, the sister of our own Queen. This his Majesty 
has most clearly shown by his scrupulous attitude during the South 
African War, in spite of promptings to intervene in it, or to take 
advantage of our difficulties. Nor can it be doubted that the 
shrewdest and most influential of Russian statesmen, M. de Witte, 
is too fully conscious of the advantages of attracting our capital, 
and, with it, our good-will, not to promote to the best of his 
ability an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. Further, in the highest 
ranks of Russian society, almost the only serious factor we have 
to reckon with in the Empire, there is generally to be found, out- 
side the more purely military clique or the extreme Panslavist or 
Orthodox parties, a current in favour of English culture and 
habits. The salons of St. Petersburg are probably more Anglo- 
mane than those of any other European capital. Add to this the 
iuternal embarrassments of Russia, financial and industrial, at the 
present time, and the grave crisis in her agriculture—all these 
might surely render a cordial approach from us welcome to her as 
tending to clear her troubled political and economic atmosphere. 

When, however, we come to the suggestion that we should 
recognise, and, indeed, favour Russian aspirations in the direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf,-I feel, even more, perhaps, than the 
writers in the NATIONAL REVIEW, that it is “a subject of great 
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difficulty and one not to be settled off-hand.” In a careful review 
of this question by a correspondent of the Times, who fortifies 
himself with the opinion of such authorities as Captain Mahan 
and Colonel Mark Bell, it is argued, with almost irresistible force, 
that the commercial outlet * which Russia is supposed to seek 
for a relatively poor Central Asiatic hinterland without any 
notable production, might be speedily converted by her into a 
southern Port Arthur on the immediate flank of our Indian 
Empire. It would, I fear, be difficult to rely upon any assur- 
ances given by Russia on this point. The decision, however, on 
a matter of such magnitude would necessarily have to depend 
largely upon the attitude of the Government of India, who are in 
a position accurately to weigh the risks of such a concession to 
Russia as against the complete change for the better it would 
bring about in our relations with her. As it is, we unfortunately 
threw away the chance of acquiring the strongest position in 
those regions when we declined to assist the Persian Govern- 
ment in their recent most pressing financial straits, and allowed 
Russia to step in and render the essential service denied by us, 
thereby acquiring preponderating weight at Tehran. We might, 
nevertheless, greatly improve our relations with Russia by ceasing 
to view with jealousy, and thwart, her efforts at expansion in 
Northern Asia. To a giant in a strait-waistcoat, to whom I 
would compare Russia striving for centuries past for indispensable 
access to the ocean, the malignant opposition of an island dwarf 
to his bursting his bonds must indeed be galling. Let us make 
up our minds on this point. We cannot effectually combat 
Russian absorption of Manchuria, and possibly Mongolia, at no 
distant date. We should resign ourselves to it and, by promot- 
ing some arrangement to the advantage of Japan in Corea, such 
as is sketched out in the NATIONAL REVIEW, we ought to be able 
to count on the co-operation of the Japanese Government in 
resisting any eventual Russian encroachment further south. 
The heavy cost which the magnificent trans-Siberian line and 
the military operations in China have entailed on the Imperial 
Treasury ought meanwhile to afford to those who most suspect 
Russia a guarantee of her forced quiescence for some time to 
come. 

There is reason to believe that an understanding, based on 
our allowing a free hand to Russia north of a given line in the 
extreme east, in exchange for her recognition of our paramount 


* Recent reports of the failure to develop Russian trade in the Persian Gulf 
and the sale at a loss of cargoes of kerosene and sugar throw some doubt on 
the urgency of Russian commercial interests in that quarter. 
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interests in the Yangtse-Kiang region, was the subject of pour- 
parlers between the two Governments immediately after the 
audacious German seizure of Kiaochow. The object of both 
Governments at that time was no doubt to arrest the German 
projects in China. These pourparlers, if correctly reported, 
therefore contained the germs of a fruitful combination for the 
purpose of checking Germany which we subsequently ourselves 
rendered futile by incredibly weak concessions to her in the 
Yangtse-Kiang agreement. We thereby as good as surrendered 
our paramount position in Central China, and, by admitting a 
third party to the field in which we before were alone facing our 
great Northern rival, threw the door open to the manifold arts 
and intrigues of the honest brokers of Berlin. We, in fact, 
enabled Germany, whose Raubzug, as it was first characterised by 
the late Count Mouraview, brought about the terrible Chinese 
crisis, to come out of it in a better posture than any other Power 
engaged, and to acquire in three short years a status in China 
not much inferior to that which it has taken us three-quarters 
of a century to achieve. Allowing her, too, to drive a wedge into 
the heart of our position there, and thus repeating the colossal 
error we committed in our arrangement with her about Eastern 
Africa, where, thanks to our complaisance, she now stands across 
the Cape to Cairo line, of which we at one time might have 
become the sole undisputed masters. Still, though we have 
wrought so much mischief with our own hands, and have jeopar- 
dised our position in China, there remain yet in the Far East the 
elements of a valuable understanding with Russia. We have, it 
seems to me, no reasonable grounds to fear her naval development 
in the Northern Pacific. Her squadrons there might indeed some 
day help to check German ambition. The elements of futureconflict 
in that, until now well-named Pacific, Ocean are already discernible. 
It seems to me far from impossible that the German Drang nach 
der See, to which the Emperor William has given so mighty an 
impulse, may tempt Germany eventually to impose upon Holland 
some arrangement stopping just short of incorporation pure and 
simple, some form of inclusion in the Empire as a subsidiary 
State, by which the Germans would obtain a certain control of 
the great Dutch ports and of the splendid Dutch Colonial posses- 
sions. The attempt to carry out such schemes as these, which 
certainly form part of the extreme Pan-Germanic programme, 
would of course lead to a general war, when an Anglo-Russo- 
Japanese combination in the Pacific might be looked for. We 
may, however, be certain, for one thing, that in Australia a 
keen watch will now be kept on developments in the 
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Pacific. Only the other day the Premier of the new Com- 
monwealth, speaking of the intention of the Government to 
take over the control of New Guinea, the charge of which our 
Colonial Office, in a somewhat niggardly spirit, now declines to 
meet, said that “if one thing more than another captivated the 
imagination of Australians it was the prospect of acquiring 
dominion over the southern seas within the Empire, which would 
strengthen the Empire and its prestige and accelerate its 
triumphs.” There is the true Imperial ring in these words from 
the Antipodes. In New Guinea itself our Australian fellow 
subjects will have for neighbours the Germans of Kaiser Wilhelms 
Land, and, dotting the expanse of the southern seas, other spots 
under German dominion such as the Samoan group. We shall hear 
of no more doubtful conventions such as that under which Samoa 
and other things were left to Germany, for the young Common- 
wealth, with the faith it has in its destiny in the Pacific waters, will 
see to it that no further surrenders are made to German influence, 
and will assuredly resist, and even compel a possibly reluctant 
Imperial Government to resist, any encroachment on their future 
domain. The Australians have, as it is, already shown themselves 
impatient of the arbitrary methods of the Dutch in their colonies. 
We may easily be dragged by Australian and Imperial interests 
into a contest about these colonies, if such designs as those we 
have hinted at above should be carried into effect. 

Any understanding with Russia about Eastern Asia must 
necessarily have a far-reaching influence elsewhere and notably 
on our relations with France. There is no denying that much 
ill-feeling exists towards us among the French, springing, how- 
ever, from infinitely more intelligible causes than the sense- 
less, almost crazy, demonstrations of Anglophobia in Germany. 
The French not unnaturally resent our immoderate bounce— 
to use a vulgar expression—over the Fashoda incident, while 
many of them, and these in the best classes, cannot forgive 
the tactless strictures of our Press on the Dreyfus affair which, 
they reasonably maintain, in no way concerned us. There ought 
to be no insuperable difficulty in effacing the traces of these 
untoward grounds of estrangement. The amenities of civilisation 
bring us nearer to the French in many respects than to most 
other foreigners. No serious differences divide us, except perhaps 
that tiresome question of the French shore in Newfoundland 
which, if we mistake not, is yearly losing in importance. A new 
bond is now fast growing up between us in a common sentiment 
of aversion—the greatest tie perhaps between human beings—for 
the overbearing Teuton, which has long been passionately shared 
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in by the great masses in Russia, to whom, for centuries past, the 
Niemets has been the embodiment of all that is hateful. For, the 
traditional intimacy between the German and Russian Courts and 
Cabinets, so sedulously cultivated at Berlin, was more or less due 
to dynastic influences and the lingering memories of old alliances, 
and has greatly diminished since the days of Alexander II. The 
French Government are fully cognisant of all these circumstances, 
and M. Delcassé, whose prudent conduct of affairs in relation to 
the war in South Africa cannot be too warmly acknowledged, 
is credibly believed to favour very much a drawing nearer of 
Russia and ourselves. 

Combat, therefore, German Anglophobia, I would say, by work- 
ing all round at the isolation of Germany. Bring home to her the 
perils of her detestable geographical position between France 
watching for a revanche and Russia at the head of irreconcilable 
Slavism. The Triple Alliance, in virtue of which she, or rather 
Prussia inspiring her, has too long laid claim to hegemony in 
Europe, has been greatly shaken of late by various causes, and 
notably by the extravagant pretensions of the Pan-Germanic 
faction. Its renewal would seem very problematical if the commer- 
cial policy which the Agrarians are trying to force on the German 
Government should prevail. It is high time the Germans should 
realise that complete isolation, based on universal dislike and 
mistrust, may before long become their lot in Europe. Let 
them reflect on this and mend their manners. We in England at 
any rate are being goaded by their contumely into a frame of 
mind which we can best express by applying to them Gambetta’s 
famous saying against the Clericals: L’Allemand, c'est lennemi ! 

Want of space forbids my discussing other important points 
raised in the interesting article which I have dealt with at such 
length. I may, nevertheless, confess that I am not in agreement 
with the views expressed as to the line we should follow on 
an eventual breaking up of the Austrian Monarchy. I am 
unwilling to believe in the imminence of such a catastrophe, 
which Heaven forfend! and further venture to think that it is 
touched upon somewhat lightly by the able writers in the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 

There is yet another point on which I will hazard a few possibly 
crude remarks, the outcome of convictions long most con- 
scientiously entertained. There is no concealing from ourselves 
that Anglophobia in Germany, and, in a less degree, all over the 
Continent, is fostered by the unflattering conception of our 
military power which is so generally held. Even those who 
readily admit the dauntless bearing of our soldiers, the most 
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indulgent of our military critics, treat our army, as at present 
constitutec, almost as a quantité négligeable in a European com- 
plication. The paucity of our troops and the weakness of our 
military organisation are themes constantly dilated upon abroad, 
and one of the least creditable features of the hostility shown to 
us is the belief that so feeble a Land Power may be flouted with 
impunity. 

It is all very well for us to talk of our having placed in the field 
upwards of a quarter of a million of soldiers. In the eyes of our 
Continental critics these seem simply an armed mass of men but 
do not constitute a serious field army. There is, of course, much 
ill-natured folly in these disparaging views, and we may fairly 
console ourselves with the reflection that the constant sending out 
of fresh drafts to the front must, after the war, result in our having, 
at home and throughout the Empire, from three to four hundred 
thousand “mercenaries” who, unlike the German and other 
splendid battalions, will have gone through the hardest possible 
compaigning and be practically the only troops thoroughly 
inured to war—modern war, with all its new experiences and 
tactics—at the disposal of any Government. 

But our security will not be the more complete for that. It is 
now almost generally admitted that we are open to foreign inva- 
sion. Certainly the German Generalstab, who have long devoted 
careful study to the question, think so, and a distinguished German 
officer has quite recently openly discussed an elaborate scheme for 
a descent in force on our shores. Our foreign friends are indeed 
rendering us good service in this respect. I would fain hope 
that they are rousing us to the necessity of providing fully forour 
military defence, entirely outside that magnificent first line of the 
navy on which too many of us so absolutely rely for our safety. 
Men in sufficient numbers is what we require, men from all 
classes, automatically passed through the ranks at regular intervals; 
and to obtain this result, to make invasion a most unprofitable 
scheme from which the foolbardiest of Continental commanders 
would recoil, some form of obligatory service is indispensable. 
The common sense of the nation is becoming, I believe, more 
and more alive to this fact, and I look with some degree of con- 
fidence to an impulse from the Colonials, who cast in their lot 
with us so devotedly in this war, to strengthen the movement. 
For it is a question not alone of the defence of these shores, but 
of the faithful accomplishment of Imperial duties to which we are 
now, thank God! committed beyond withdrawal. 

I hear it said, however, on all hands, that this country will 
never put up with the burdens of any form of conscription. Is 
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not this somewhat unfairly begging the question ? Is not the real 
answer to this the fact that no Minister has yet had the courage 
to go down to the House and honestly state that we cannot go on 
playing the high game of Empire—the biggest ever played in the 
world’s history—without this, cruel it may be, but indispensable, 
tax? And if no Minister has been found to face the country with 
such a declaration, is it not because Party considerations pass 
before everything in the system under which we are governed, 
and that, even when the safety of the Empire is at stake, the 
strongest Administrations quail before an adverse vote in the 
Commons ? 


C. P. 


THE COMING EDUCATION BILL 


THE position of the present Government is unique in modern 
English history. Returned in 1895 by the largest majority 
known since the Reform Act of 1832 in consequence of the 
disgust felt by the country at a Radical administration which 
had attempted to overturn every part of the Constitution at the. 
same time, they secured last year a fresh lease of power with 
the most remarkable signs of confidence on the part of the 
people. They have thus been confirmed in a continuous tenure 
of office unequalled since the days of Lord Palmerston, and find 
themselves confronted by an Opposition weaker and more 
divided than any which has existed since the death of Fox. It 
is, of course, true that in the first Parliament foreign and colonial 
affairs occupied, and occupied quite rightly, the principal part 
of the time of both Houses, while the apparently endless war 
overshadows everything now. But yet the Government have 
had, and still have, abundant opportunities for practical legisla- 
tion ; and I think that the country will be profoundly disappointed 
if they do not succeed in the time yet remaining to them in 
settling at least two most difficult questions on sound Conservative 
lines. 

The two questions I refer to are those of Elementary Education 
and the Incidence of Local Rates, with both of which the Govern- 
ment have already had some dealings. But they cannot be said 
to have settled either, they have only dabbled with each; and 
the legislation so far effected has been of the nature of tem- 
porary expedients. This is avowedly the case in the matter of 
the Rating question—the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896 and the 
Clerical Rates Act of 1899 being both temporary measures 
renewed last year for a further term of four years. But though 
not avowedly an “expiring law,” the Voluntary Schools Act of 
1897 was none the less a temporary expedient. It was a mere 
palliative in face of very real distress. And the worst of it is that 
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the relief then afforded has already been used up, and that the 
“intolerable strain” from which Mr. Balfour admitted the 
Voluntary schools were suffering has reappeared in a form as 
acute as ever. 

A few facts will easily convince us of the truth of this state- 
ment. 

The Act of 1897 gave to the Voluntary schools an aid grant 
calculated at the rate of 5s. per annum for every child in average 
attendance in the schools. In 1896, the year before the Act was 
passed, the cost of maintenance per child in average attendance 
in Voluntary schools was {1 19s. 6$d.; three years later-——in 
1899—it had risen to £2 5s. 1}d.; in other words, the entire 
aid grant had gone to increased cost of maintenance. Thus, 
as I say, the relief is already used up. The result is that the 
condition of the Voluntary schcols is precarious in the extreme. 
The bulk of them barely pay their way, and when they do they 
are obliged to give lower salaries than the Boards to their 
teachers, while their accommodation and apparatus is generally 
inferior. It really speaks volumes for the excellence of their 
management and for the energy and loyalty of their teachers 
that with such great material disadvantages the results they 
produce are so exceedingly good. Although on the average 
the cost of every child per annum in a Voluntary school is 
10s. 6d. less than the cost in Board schools, the grant earned is 
only od. less. But what hits the Voluntary schools most is the 
fact that the higher salaries naturally draw off the best teachers to 
the Boards. And this process is likely to continue. The cost of 
education rises every year, and although there is undoubtedly 
much extravagance in the Board schools, it is quite right that it 
should rise. In education, before all things we must be progressive. 
But it is impossible to hope that more per child can be raised 
by voluntary methods than is raised now, especially as the same 
persons who subscribe to Voluntary schools are in many cases 
payers of School Board rates also. Thus, either some further 
assistance is immediately required, or the Voluntary schools will 
of necessity disappear one by one, being consumed gradually, 
like the leaves of an artichoke, as a King of Savoy once said of 
his neighbours the Milanese. 

Here, then, is a great problem for the Government, and one 
which will brook of very little delay. It is a problem which is 
concerned with great principles. Are we to allow the present 
dual system of elementary schools to disappear, and are we going 
to establish one uniform plan of Board Schools? If so, are the 
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cabined by the Cowper-Temple clause, which prohibits any 
religious teaching which is distinctive of a particular creed (as if 
there can be any real religion which is not distinctive !), and 
which depend on the chance vote of the majority as to whether 
there is to be any religious teaching at all or not? Are we to 
accept this and to salve our consciences with the reflection that 
religion can be taught on Sundays in the Sunday-school, and 
that if this is done it may be safely neglected for six days out of 
every seven? Ordo we recognise the immense importance of 
the teaching of religion as the only means of building up 
character, which in a nation, as in an individual, will go for more 
in the long run than mere knowledge ? And do we not see that 
religion can only be taught by religious people, that it cannot be 
divorced entirely from secular teaching, and that the “atmo- 
sphere” of the school, whether it be religious or the reverse, makes 
all the difference? Lastly, do we not admit that the parents 
have an absolute right to demand that their children shall be 
taught in the State school, to which they are obliged to send them, 
that religion which they themselves believe, and that anything 
which hinders this right is simply an act of tyranny? If we do 
then it is clear that we cannot allow the Voluntary schools to 
drift out of existence, but that rather we ought to seize the 
opportunity both of putting them on a stable and proper footing, 
and of seeing that reasonable facilities for religious instruction 
are provided in all elementary schools alike. 

For such a settlement the present moment seems extremely 
opportune. The Government are committed to an Education 
Bill next session, a bill which is expected in the first instance to 
deal with the organisation of Secondary Education, but which 
ought certainly to include the whole question of Elementary 
Education also. For if next session is to be an Educational] 
Session is it likely that the Government will be prepared to devote 
another session to the same subject? Besides, the proposals 
of the Government with reference to Secondary Education, 
so far as they are known, lend themselves peculiarly to a settle- 
ment of the elementary difficulty. We are promised committees 
of the County Councils as “local educational authorities,” which 
in the words of Sir John Gorst, used in introducing the abortive 
Bill of last session, are “intended to supervise education of every 
kind, which may ultimately have the control and supervision of 
all schools whether elementary, secondary or technical.” Thus it is 
clear that the intention of the Government last year was to set up 
the same authority for all kinds of education, but to proceed by 
steps, dealing with secondary education first. But in view of the 
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delay caused by the abandonment of last year’s Bill, and the 
critical condition of most of. the Voluntary schools, surely it is 
reasonable that we should press upon them the great advisability 
of dealing with the whole question at once. 

Now, how will the institution of this local authority affect the 
Voluntary schools, and what conditions of local control should 
we ask for? For, in the first place, I take it for granted that the 
Voluntary schools must come under this control, for if the new 
authority is to control some elementary schools it clearly must 
control all. What, then, is the proposal? We read in further 
passages of the speech of Sir J. Gorst, from which I have already 
quoted, that the new County Council authority is to be the sole 
rating authority ; and that the School Boards may be “ absorbed.” 
From these statements several points become clear. In the first 
place, a single authority resting on the county or county borough 
is to have control of all schools within its area. Secondly, the 
present plan of levying rates on each separate School Board 
district is to disappear, and the rates necessary will be levied on 
the entire county or county borough. This is in itself a great 
advantage, for by accepting rate aid so levied the Voluntary 
schools would come under the general control of the local 
educational authority, which may be quite unobjectionable, 
instead of under the particular control of the School Board of a 
small district to which strong objection would be felt. In fact 
it appears to me that an opportunity presents itself of a settlement 
on broad and comprehensive lines. 

It should be laid down in the first instance that the State shall 
be responsible for the entire ordinary cost of elementary secular 
education. This is really the business of the State, which com- 
pels the parent to have his child educated in secular subjects ; 
but up to the present moment a large portion of such cost has 
been put upon the shoulders of private individuals. In fact, in 
order that Churchmen shouid be allowed to have the religion of 
the Church taught they have been compelled to pay a sort of 
“blackmail” to the State in the shape of a contribution to the 
cost of secular education. Now, this is a gross injustice, which 
ought never to have been allowed to grow up, and which calls 
for an immediate remedy. Surely we have a right to claim that 
definite religion may be taught (subject to proper conditions) in 
all schools provided by a religious denomination, and at the cost 
of that denomination, while in the same schools the entire cost of 
the secular teaching should be provided by the State. That this 
demand is a reasonable one and one that does not proceed only 
from “ bigoted medievalists” (as I believe the Church party in the 
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House of Commons are usually described by the Daily News and 
other pro-Boer papers) is shown by the following passage from 
an article by Mr. Sidney Webb (who is surely not a “ bigoted 
medievalist”) in the September Nineteenth Century: 

What the country now needs . . . is a national policy in education. It is 
tired of the old particularism in schools. .. . So long as freedom of conscience 
is maintained and reasonable public control secured, the younger generation 
cares not a jot what particular modicum of religious instruction is combined 
with secular education. It has not the slightest wish to starve out the Church 
or the Roman Catholic Schools, and really prefers them to go on supplying a 
useful alternative to municipal administration. And seeing that we cannot 
shut up the voluntary schools (which educate half the children in the land) 
the ordinary non-political citizen cannot see why both sets of schools cannot 
once for all be frankly accepted as equally parts of the national system—why 
the Board of Education cannot ... bring up all schools, whatever their 
management, to the same high national standard of secular efficiency, and 
why the whole cost of these necessary improvements should not be freely 
granted under reasonable conditions of audit and control from national funds. 


The State, therefore, I contend, should pay the entire cost of the 
secular teaching, and bring up all schools to the requisite standard 
of efficiency. And by the State I mean the Education Department 
and the new County Authority, who should, as now in School 
Board districts, find the funds between them, the new Authority 
taking the place of the School Boards for this purpose. But here 
I would like to suggest that a far greater share of the burden ought 
to be borne by the Imperial Exchequer than is the case now. Owing 
to the constant migration of population, and especially the attrac- 
tion which the great towns exercise over all the more enterprising 
and active of the younger generation, education is becoming far 
less of alocal concern than formerly. Hundreds of small towns and 
villages pay largely for the education of boys and girls every year 
who leave the district directly they have finished their schooling, 
and often never return. This is very unfair, and the central 
authority should bear a greater share. But whatever the propor- 
tions are, the State should pay the entire cost, by Government 
grants so far as the funds are raised centrally, and by a County 
Rate so far as they are contributed locally. And as the State 
pays, so the State must control. The central control should be 
secured as now by inspection, the local either by a separate 
county inspection or by the appointment by the County Authority 
of a certain proportion of the managers of each Voluntary school. 
Speaking as a manager of a Voluntary school myself, I can see 
no objection to the appointment of, say, one-third of the managers 
of each school by the County Authority. 

What, then, will be the position of the managers? Very much 
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the same as now. They will appoint and dismiss the teachers, 
but subject to the conditions that the teachers appointed must 
have the secular qualifications held necessary by the County 
Authority, and that in case of dismissal an appeal should lie 
either to the County Authority or to the Board of Education, 
unless the dismissal is due to some change of religion or other 
cause affecting the religious character in the school. They will 
generally manage the school, and pay for the management with 
the funds provided by the Central Government and by the 
County Authorities. They will provide the school buildings 
rent free and keep them in repair, paying for such repairs 
out of funds provided by voluntary subscriptions or other such 
sources. In return for providing the buildings, thus making 
a very large present to the State, they should have the right to 
give such religious instruction as they please, in accordance with 
the trust deeds of the schools and their own beliefs. Such religious 
instruction should be paid for from voluntary sources. 

So far we have been dealing with Voluntary schools. What is 
to happen to the Board schools? It seems generally to be 
assumed that under some such scheme the Boards would neces- 
sarily disappear. I see no reason for this, though many Boards 
might elect to hand over to the County Authorities. But many 
might remain, and they would then occupy the same relative 
position as the managers of Voluntary schools. They would 
cease to be rating authorities, and would be provided with funds, 
so far as the funds came from local sources, by the county 
authorities. They would also have to admit representatives of 
the county authority or some other form of control. But other- 
wise they would manage their schools as now, would appoint 
and dismiss the teachers, subject to similar conditions to those 
imposed on Voluntary managers, and provide that “ undenomi- 
national” form of religious teaching which appears to be so dear 
to the School Board mind. 

But in dealing with the religious question we must establish at 
all events one great principle, the parents’ right to have their 
children taught their own religion. This principle is very far 
from being carried out now. It is infringed in two ways. In the 
Board schools, Church of England or Roman Catholic parents, 
and all others who desire definite religious teaching cannot by 
law have it for their children. On the other hand, in the 
hundreds of country parishes where the Church of England 
school is the only school, Protestant-Nonconformists and others 
who desire to have their particular religion taught to their 
children can only have the religion of the Church of England 
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taught or none at all. These two injustices call for one simple 
remedy. Facilities for separate religious teaching within the 
schools should be provided in all schools alike wherever a 
reasonable number of parents demand it. The “County 
Authority ” should be the judge of what constitutes a reasonable 
number, but there should be an appeal to the Board of Education. 
I fully grant that such a plan appears to present, at first sight at 
all events, certain grave practical difficulties. It may be argued 
that where there is a great variety of sects the school would be 
divided up during the time set apart for religious instruction into 
a large number of separate classes, for all of which proper 
accommodation could not be found. But this is not very likely 
to occur in actual fact. In most villages—places where there 
is only one school—there are not as a rule many denomina- 
tions differing from each other so much that they would be 
likely to demand separate religious teaching. And in all towns 
where the number of different sects may be very great there 
are, of course, several schools, in large towns very many 
schools, and it will probably happen that different schools will be 
selected for different “separate instruction,” and the parents 
who demand it will send their children accordingly. There will 
certainly be friction in some places, but I am convinced that in 
practice a solution will easily be found for all such incon- 
veniences. A further difficulty may arise from opposition on the 
part of some of the country clergy, who fear that Nonconformist 
teaching may be introduced into the national schools in their 
parishes, where up to date they have had things all their own way. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the country clergy, as a whole, 
will not take this view, and, indeed, it is probable that only a very 
few will. For the answer to their objections is first of all, that if 
Nonconformist parents wish for separate religious teaching for 
their children, it is simply justice that they should have it. Is it 
fair that in a parish, where there is only one school and that in 
connection with the Church of England, a Baptist parent desirous 
that his child should be brought up as a Baptist should have no 
alternative except to have him taught the Church Catechism or to 
withdraw him from religious instruction altogether ? Yet that is 
the only alternative in hundreds of parishes now, unless the Non- 
conformists or others who object to Church teaching build schools 
of their own, which in most cases they cannot afford todo. Inthe 
second place it is essential that in dealing with this great question 
we should look to the interests of the country as a whole and not 
merely to that of our own particular parishes, It is true that 
under this proposal Nonconformists and others will get an entrée 
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into the Church schools, but on the other hand the Church will 
get the entrée into all Board schools, from which now she is 
rigorously excluded, and in which that contradiction in terms 
called “ undenominational religion ” is the creed as by law estab- 
lished and endowed. The gain tothe country by the introduction 
of definite Church teaching into every Board school where there 
is a demand for it will counterbalance a hundred times over the 
slight inconvenience and trouble which may be experienced by the 
granting of like facilities to other denominations in those parishes 
where there is only a Church school. 

One word about the cost of religious education. I have laid it 
down that the entire cost of secular education should be defrayed 
by the State. But the cost of religious instruction should be paid 
for by the religious body which demands it and provides it. This, 
I think, is obviously right. And in this way we shall find a scope 
for the generosity of Churchmen, and a need for the maintenance 
of voluntary subscriptions. For not only wil! it be necessary for 
the Church to pay for the religious instruction given in her own 
schools, which can probably best be done by separating entirely 
the religious from the secular work of the teacher, the Church 
paying for the former, the State for the latter ; but also to provide 
for that separate instruction in the Board schools. How this 
should be arranged I do not propose to discuss now. But 
probably the Diocesan Associations, formed after the passing of 
the Act of 1897, could be of great service in this matter. 

There are doubtless many other questions which are sure to 
arise in the settlement of so great a question. Among them is the 
most important one of the building of new schools and the 
provision of fresh accommodation. Here, again, I think every 
facility should be given to voluntary associations to undertake 
the work if they are able, subject only to the condition that the 
new schools when built must be placed under the County 
Authority on precisely the same terms as the old schools. But if 
no voluntary body can do the necessary work, then the County 
Authority must undertake it itself, being the body responsible for 
all education inits area. But I do not propose to enter further on 
these questions. The propositions I have put forward, though I 
am not in the least pledged to their details, would form, I believe, 
a basis for a complete and final settlement of the educational 
difficulty. They are at all events based on three great principles 
which I believe are held not only by members of the Church 
of England, but by all Christian communities, and which would 
be accepted, I think, by the bulk of the Unionist party. They 
are : firstly, that the teaching of religion is an essential part of all 
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real education ; secondly, that the parent has an indefeasible right 
to have his child taught his own particular creed ; and thirdly, that 
secular education is a matter for the State, which as it makes it 
compulsory and prescribes its standards ought also to pay the 
entire cost. 

That the Government in the coming session of Parliament may 
propose and pass an educational measure based on these great 
principles is my most earnest hope. 

A, GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


NEARLY thirty years have passed since Stevenson began to attract 
a circle of appreciative readers. From the first it was clear that 
the literary appreciation coincided with a personal attraction. 
As his fame extended, the admiration of readers remotest in the 
flesh had a tinge of friendship, while the inner circle could not 
distinguish between their enthusiastic affection for the man 
and their cordial enjoyment of his genius. So far as the 
biographer is concerned, the identity of the two sentiments is 
a clear gain. Affection, though not a sufficient, is an almost 
necessary qualification for a good biography. It may be doubted, 
however, whether a man’s friends are his best critics. The 
keen eye of the candid outsider has detected a tacit conspiracy 
in this case. The circle of friends looks unpleasantly like a clique, 
trying to gain a reflex glory from the fame of its hero, or to make 
a boast of its superior insight. The connection, it is true, has 
other dangers. The tie may be broken and the rupture, it appears, 
cancels all obligations to reticence. No one can then lay on the 
lash like the old friend who knows the weak places and has, or 
fancies that he has, an injury to resent. The bitterness may be 
intelligible, and therefore, perhaps, we should excuse a man for 
relieving his feelings after this peculiar fashion. I cannot say 
that I think the result edifying ; but I make no further comment. 
I would rather observe that fidelity to old ties is not necessarily 
blinding. No one can read Mr. Colvin’s notes upon his 
friend’s letters without admitting that his friendship has sharpened 
his insight. To him belongs the credit of having been the first, 
outside the home circle, to recognise Stevenson’s genius and to 
give encouragement when encouragement was most needed. The 
keen interest enabled him to interpret both the personal and the 
artistic characteristics of his friend with a clearness which satisfies 
us of the essential fidelity of the portrait. If we differ from the 
valuation which he puts upon certain qualities, he gives essential 
help to perceiving them, We often learn more from the partisanthan 
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from the candid historian; and in criticism, as well as in history, 
candour may be an alias for insensibility. 

It was to Mr. Colvin that I owe what is perhaps my chief claim 
to such respect as readers of a periodical may concede to an 
editor. Through his good offices, Stevenson became one of my 
contributors, and I may be allowed to boast that, in his case at 
least, I did not nip rising genius in the bud—the feat which, 
according to some young authors, represents the main desire 
of the editorial mind. Fate, however, withheld from me the 
privilege of forming such an intimacy as could materially bias my 
opinions. So far I have a negative qualification for answering the 
question which so many people are eager to put: what, namely, 
will posterity think about Stevenson ? I am content to leave the 
point to posterity ; but in trying to sum up my own impressions 
corrected by the judgment of his closer friends and critics, I may 
contribute to the discussion of the previous question : what was 
the species, not what was the degree of praise which he will 
receive? Friendly criticism is apt to fail in this direction. 
Enthusiasts fancy that to define a man’s proper sphere is to limit 
his merits ; they assume that other sects are necessarily hostile, 
and that they must remove one bust from Poet’s Corner in order 
to make room for doing honour to their favourite. Such con- 
troversies lead to impossible problems, and attempts to find a 
common measure for disparate qualities. We may surely by this 
time agree that Tennyson and Browning excelled in different 
lines without asking which line was absolutely best. That will 
always be a matter of individual taste. 

Whatever Stevenson was, he was, I think, a man of genius. I 
do not mean to bring him under any strict definition. My own 
conception of genius has been formed by an induction from 
the very few cases which I have been fortunate enough to 
observe. I maytry to describe one characteristic by perverting 
the language of one of those instances. The late W. K. Clifford, 
who had the most unmistakable stamp of genius, held that the 
universe was composed of “ mindstuff.” I don’t know how that 
may be, but a man has genius, I should say, when he seems to be 
made of nothing but “ mindstuff.” We of coarser make have a 
certain infusion of mind; but it is terribly cramped and held 
down by matter. What we call “ thinking ” is often a mechanical 
process carried on by dead formulz. We work out results as a 
phonograph repeats the sound when you insert the diaphragm 
already impressed with the pattern. The mental processes in the 
man of genius are still vital instead of being automatic. He has, 
as Carlyle is fond of repeating about Mirabeau, “ swallowed all 
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formulas,” or rather, he is not the slave but the master of those 
useful intellectual tools. It is in this pervading vitality which has 
marked such geniuses as I have known, though it assumes very 
various forms. A proposition of Euclid such as “ coaches” hammer 
into the head of a dunce to be reproduced by rote developed in- 
stantly, when inserted into Clifford’s hearer, into whole systems of 
geometry. Genius of a different type was shown by the historian 
J. R.Green. You pointed out a bit of old wall, or a slope of down, 
and it immediately opened to him a vista of past ages, illustrating 
bygone social states and the growth of nations. So Stevenson 
heard an anecdote and it became at once the nucleus of a story, 
and he was on the spot a hero of romance plunging into a whole 
series of thrilling adventures. Connected with this, I suppose, is 
the invincible boyishness so often noticed as a characteristic of 
genius. The mind which retains its freshness can sympathise 
with the child to whom the world is still a novelty. Both Clifford 
and Green were conspicuous for this possession of the preroga- 
tive of genius, and showed it both in being boyish themselves 
and in their intense sympathy with children. Clifford was never 
happier than in a child’s party, and Green sought relief from the 
dreariness of a clergyman’s life at the East-End by associating 
with the children of the district. Stevenson’s boyishness was not 
only conspicuous, but was the very mainspring of his best work. 
That quality cannot be shown in a mathematical dissertation or 
an historical narrative, but it is invaluable for a writer of romances. 
The singular vivacity of Stevenson’s early memories is shown by 
Mr. Balfour’s account of his infancy as it was sufficiently revealed 
in the delightful Child’s Garden. It is amusing to note that 
Stevenson could not even imagine that other men should be with- 
out this experience. You are indulging in “ wilful paradox,” he 
replied to Mr. Henry James. “If a man have never been” (Mr. 
James alleged that he had not been) “on a quest for hidden 
treasure, it can be demonstrated that he has never been a child.” 
His scheme of life, as he puts it in a charming letter to Mr. Monk- 
house, was to be alternately a pirate and a leader of irregular 
cavalry “ devastating whole valleys.” Some of us, I fear, have 
never been pirates; and if we were anything, were perhaps 
already preaching infantile sermons. In any case, the castle- 
building propensity is often so weak as not even to leave a trace 
inmemory. Stevenson’s most obvious peculiarity was that it only 
strengthened with life, and, which is rarer, always retained some 
of the childish colouring, 

A common test—for it is surely not the essence—of genius is the 
proverbial capacity for taking pains. Stevenson again illustrates 
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the meaning of the remark. Nothing is easier, says a recent 
German philosopher, than to give a receipt for making yourself 
a good novelist. Write a hundred drafts, none of them above two 
pages long : let each be so expressed that every word is necessary : 
practise putting anecdotes into the most pregnant and effective 
shapes; and after ten years devoted to these and various 
subsidiary studies, you will have completed your apprenticeship. 
Few novelists, I suppose, carry out this scheme to the letter ; 
but Stevenson might have approved the spirit of the advice. 
Nobody would adopt it unless he had the passion for the art, 
which is a presumption of genius and, without genius, the labour 
would be wasted. That, indeed, raises one of those points which 
are so delightful to discuss because they admit of no precise 
solution. When people ask whether “ form” or “ content,” style 
or matter be the most important, it is like asking whether order 
or progress should be the aim of a statesman, or whether 
strength or activity be most needed for an athlete. Both are 
essential, and neither excellence will supersede necessity for the 
other. If you have nothing to say, there is no manner of saying 
it well ; and if not well said, your something is as good as nothing. 
For Stevenson, the question of style was the most pressing. 
His mind was already, as it continued to be, swarming with any 
number of projects ; he was always acting “some fragment from 
his dream of human life” ; the storehouse of his imagination 
was full to overflowing, and the question was not what to say 
but how to say it. Moreover, a singular delicacy or organisa- 
tion gave him a love of words for their own sake; the mere 
sound of “Jehovah Tsidkenu” gave him a thrill (it does not 
thrill me !) ; he was sensitive from childhood to assonance and 
alliteration, and in his later essay upon the “technical elements 
of style” shows how a sentence in the Areopagitica involves a 
cunning use of the letters P V F. Language, in short, had to him 
a music independently of its meaning. That, no doubt, is one 
element of literary effect, though without a fine ear it would be 
hopeless to decide what pleases; and the finest ear cannot lay 
down the conditions of pleasing. This precocious sensitive- 
ness developed into a clear appreciation of various qualities of 
style. Like other young men, he began by imitating ; taking for 
models such curiously different writers as Hazlitt, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Defoe, Hawthorne, Montaigne, Beaudelaire, and 
Ruskin. In the ordinary cases imitation implies that the 
model is taken as a master. Milton probably meant, in youth, to 
be a second Spenser. But the variety of Stevenson’s models 
implies an absence. of strict discipleship. He was trying 
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to discover the secret which gave distinction to any particular 
style ; and without adopting the manner would know how to 
apply it on occasion for any desired effect. How impressionable 
he was is curiously shown by his statement towards the end of 
his life, that he would not read Livy for fear of the effect upon 
his style. He had long before acquired a style of his own so 
distinctive that such a danger would strike no one else. 1 will 
not dwell upon its merits. ‘They have been set forth, far better 
than I could hope to do, in Prof. Raleigh’s admirable study. He 
is a critic who shares the perceptiveness of his author. I will only 
note one point. A “stylist” sometimes becomes a mannerist ; 
he acquires tricks of speech which intrude themselves inappro- 
priately. Stevenson’s general freedom from this fault implies 
that hatred to the commonplace formula of which I have spoken, 
His words are always alive. He came to insist chiefly upon the 
importance of condensation. ‘“ There is but one art,” he says, 
“the art to omit”; or, as Pope puts it, perhaps more accurately, 
“the last and greatest art” is “the art to blot.” That is a 
corollary from the theory of the right word. A writer is an 
“amateur,” says Stevenson, “who says in two sentences what 
can be said in one.” The artist puts his whole meaning into 
one perfectly accurate line, while a feebler hand tries to correct 
one error by superposing another, and ends by making a blur 
of the whole. 

Stevenson, by whatever means, acquired not only a delicate style, 
but a style of his own. If it sometimes reminds one of models, it 
does not suggest that he is speaking in a feigned voice. I think, 
indeed, that this precocious preoccupation with style suggests an 
excess of self-consciousness ; a daintiness which does not allow us 
to forget the presence of theartist. But Stevenson did not yield to 
other temptations which beset the lover of exquisite form. He was 
no “ zsthete” in the sense which conveys a reproach. He did not 
sympathise with the doctrine that an artist should wrap up himself 
in luxurious hedonism and cultivate indifference to active life. 
He was too much of a boy. A true boy cannot be “ zsthetic.” 
He had “day-dreams,” but they were of piracy ; tacit aspirations 
towards stirring adventure and active heroism. He dreams of a 
future waking. Stevenson’s energies had to take the form of 
writing ; and though he talks about his “art” a little more solemnly 
than one would wish, he betrays a certain hesitation as to its claims. 
In a late essay, he suggests that a man who has failed in literature 
should take to some “more manly way of life.” To “live by 
pleasure,” he declares, “is not a high calling” ; and he illustrates 
the proposition by speaking of such a life (not quite seriously) as 
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a kind of intellectual prostitution. He laments his disqualification 
for active duties. “I think David Balfour a nice little book,” he 
says, “and very artistic and just the thing to occupy the leisure 
of a busy life; but for the top flower of a man’s life it seems to 
be inadequate. ... I could have wished to be otherwise busy 
in this world. I ought to have been able to build light houses 
and write David Balfours too.” This may be considered as 
the legitimate outcome of the boyish mood. It might have 
indicated a budding Nelson instead of a budding writer of 
romance. One result was the curious misunderstanding set 
forth in the interesting letters to Mr. William Archer. Mr. 
Archer had pleased him by an early appreciation ; but had—as 
Stevenson complains—taken him for a “rosy-gilled zsthetico- 
zesthete” ; whereas he was really at this time “a rickety and 
cloistered spectre.” To Mr. Archer Stevenson’s optimism had 
seemed to indicate superabundant health and a want of familiarity 
with sorrow and sickness. A rheumatic fever, it was suggested, 
would try his philosophy. Mr. Archer’s hypothesis (if fairly 
reported) was of course the reverse of the fact. Stevenson’s whole 
career was a heroic struggle against disease, and it is needless to 
add that his sympathy with other sufferers was such as became 
an exquisitely sensitive nature. Neither would he admit that he 
overlooked the enormous mass of evil in the world. His view is 
characteristic. His own position as an invalid, with “the circle 
of impotence closing very slowly but quite steadily round him,” 
makes him indignant with the affectation of the rich and strong 
“bleating about their sorrows and the burthen of life.” In a 
world so full of evil “one dank and dispirited word” is harmful, 
and it is the business of art to present gay and bright pictures 
which may send the reader on his way rejoicing. Then 
ingeniously turning the tables, he argues that Mr. Archer’s 
acceptance of pessimism shows him to be a happy man, “ raging 
at the misery of others.” Had his critic tried for himself “ what 
unhappiness was like,” he would have found how much com- 
pensation it contains. He admits the correctness of one of Mr. 
Archer’s remarks that he has ‘‘a voluntary aversion from the painful 
sides of life.” On the voyage to the leper settlement at Molokai he 
speaks of the Zola view of the human animal ; and upon reaching 
the place sees “sights that cannot be told and hears stories that 
cannot be repeated.” M. Zola would have managed perhaps to 
tell and repeat. Stevenson is sickened by the spectacle but 
“touched to the heart by the sight of lovely and effective virtues 
in the helpless.” The background of the loathsome is there ; but 
he would rather dwell upon the moral beauty relieved against it. 
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Stevenson might certainly claim that his optimism did not 
imply want of experience or want of sympathy. And, indeed, 
one is inclined to ask why the question should be raised at all. 
A man must be a very determined pessimist if he thinks it 
wrong for an artist to express moods of cheerfulness or the 
simple joy of eventful living. We may surely be allowed to be 
sometimes in high spirits. It would require some courage to 
infer from Treasure Island that the author held any philosophy. 
Stevenson, of course, was not a philosopher in such a sense as 
would have entitled him to succeed to the chair of Sir William 
Hamilton at Edinburgh. Yet it is true that he had some very 
strong and very characteristic convictions upon the questions 
in which philosophy touches the conduct of life. The early 
difficulties, the abandonment of the regular professional careers, 
the revolt against the yoke of the lesser catechism, the sentence 
to a life of invalidism enforced much reflection, some results of 
which are embodied in various essays. A curious indication of 
the progress of thought is given in his account of the “ books which 
influenced him.” It is a strangely miscellaneous list. He begins 
with Shakespeare, Dumas, and Bunyan; then comes Montaigne, 
always a favourite ; next, “in order of time,” the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew ; and then Walt Whitman. By an odd transition 
(as he observes elsewhere) Walt Whitman’s influence blends with 
that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. “I should be much of a hound,” 
he says, “if I lost my gratitude to Herbert Spencer.” Next 
comes Lewes’s Life of Goethe—though there is no one whom he 
“less admires than Goethe.” Martial, Marcus Aurelius, Words- 
worth, and Mr. G. Meredith’s Egoist follow, and he notes that an 
essay of Hazlitt “on the spirit of obligation” formed a “ turning- 
point in his life.” One would have been glad of a comment 
upon the last, for the essay is one in which Hazlitt shows his 
most cynical side, and explains how frequently envy and selfish- 
ness are concealed under a pretence of conferring obligations. 
Stevenson, perhaps, took it as he took Mr. Meredith’s novel, for 
an ethical lecture, revealing the Protean forms of egoism more u. 
less common to us all. 

Stevenson clearly was not one of the young gentlemen who 
get up a subject systematically. Heread as chance and curiosity 
dictated. A new author did not help him to fill up gaps in a 
theory; but became a personal friend, throwing out pregnant 
hints and suggesting rapid glances from various points of view 
into different aspects of life. Each writer in turn carried on a 
lively and suggestive conversation with him; but he cares little 
for putting their remarks into the framework of an abstract theory. 
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He does not profess to form any judgment of Mr. Spencer’s 
system ; he is content to find him “ bracing, manly, and honest.” 
He feels the ethical stimulant. He is attracted by all writers 
whose words have the ring of genuine first-hand conviction ; 
who reveal their own souls—with a good many defects, it may 
be, but at least bring one into contact with a bit of real unsophis- 
ticated human nature. He can forgive Walt Whitman’s want 
of form, and rejoice in the “ barbaric yawp” which utterly rejects 
and denounces effete conventionalism. What he hates above all 
is the Pharisee. ‘ Respectability,” he says in Lay Morals, is “the 
deadliest gag and wet blanket that can be laid on man.” Heis, 
that is to say, a Bohemian ; but he isa Bohemian who is tempered 
for good or (as some critics would say) for bad by morality and 
the lesser catechism. He sympathises with Whitman’s combina- 
tion of egoism and altruism. ‘“ Morality has been ceremoniously 
extruded at the door (by Whitman) only to be brought in again by 
the window.” So Stevenson’s Bohemianism only modifies without 
obliterating his moral prejudices. Scotsman as he was to the verge 
of fanaticism, he refused to shut his eyes to the coarser elements in 
the national idol. The Lay Morals is specially concerned with 
the danger of debasing the moral currency. In spirit the Chris- 
tian principles are absolutely right ; but as soon as they are con- 
verted into an outward law, the spirit tends to be superseded by 
the letter, and the hypocrite finds a convenient shelter under the 
formula which has parted company from the true purpose. An 
interesting bit of autobiography is made to illustrate the point. 
“Thou shalt not steal,” he says, is a good rule; but what is 
stealing? Something is to be said for the communist theory that 
property is theft. While his father was supporting him at the 
University, where he was surrounded by fellow students whose 
lives were cramped by poverty, he considered that his allowance 
could be excusable only when regarded as a loan advanced by 
mankind. He lived as sparingly as he could, grudged himself 
all but necessaries, and hoped that in time he might repay the 
debt by his services. 

No very definite conclusion was to emerge from such specula- 
tion. Stevenson was to become a novelist, not a writer of 
systematic treatises upon ethics or sociology. The impulses, 
however, survived in various forms. They are shown, for 
example, in the striking essay called Pulvis et Umbra. It is his 
answer to the pessimistic view of men considered as merely multi- 
plying and struggling units. Everywhere we find that man has yet 
aspirations and imperfect virtues. ‘Of all earth’s meteors,” he 
says, “here, at least, is the most strange and consoling ; that this 
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ennobled lemur, this hair-crowned bubble of the dust, this 
inheritor of a few years and sorrows, should yet deny himself his 
rare delights and add to his frequent pains and live for an ideal, 
however misconceived.” This view implies his sympathy with 
the publican as against the Pharisee. We should cherish what- 
ever aspirations may exist, even in the pot-house or the brothel, 
instead of simply enforcing conformity to the law. We should 
like the outcast because he is, after all, the really virtuous person. 
To teach a man blindly to obey public opinion is to “ discredit 
in his eyes the one authoritative voice of his own soul. He may 
be a docile citizen ; he will never be a man.” The sanctity of the 
individual in this sense explains, perhaps, what was the teaching 
in which Walt Whitman and Mr. Herbert Spencer seemed to him 
to coincide. 

The “ philosophy” is the man. It is the development of the 
old boyish sentiment. Disease and trouble might do their worst ; 
the career of the “ pirate,” or even more creditable forms of the 
adventurous, might be impracticable ; but at least he could meet 
life gallantly, find inexhaustible interest even in trifling occupa- 
tions when thrown upon his back by ill-health, and cheer himself 
against temptations to pessimistic melancholy by sympathy with 
every human being who showed a touch of the heroic spirit. 
His essay upon the old Admirals is characteristic. His heart 
goes out to Nelson, with his “ peerage or Westminster Abbey,” 
and even more to the four marines of the Wager, abandoned of 
necessity to a certain death, but who yet, as they watched their 
comrades pulling away, gave three cheers and cried, “God bless 
the King!” In 4s triplex he gives the same moral with a closer 
application to himself : 

It is best [he says] to begin your folio; even if the doctor does not give you 
a year, even if he hesitates about a month, make one brave push, see what 
can be finished in a week. ... All who have meant good work with their 
whole heart have done good work, although they may die before they have 


the time to sign it. . . . Life goes down with a better grace foaming in full tide 
over a precipice, than miserably struggling to an end in sandy deltas. 


That, he explains, is the true meaning of the saying about those 
whom the gods love. At whatever age death may come, the 
man who dies so dies young. 

This gallant spirit, combined with extraordinarily quick and 
vivid sympathy, gives, I think, a main secret of the charm which 
endeared Stevenson both to friends and readers. His writings 
showed anything but the insensibility to human sorrows of the 
jovial, full-blooded athlete. It must be admitted, however, that 
if he did not ignore the darker side of things, he disliked 
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dwelling upon it or admitting the necessity of surrender to 
melancholy, or even to incorporating such thoughts in your 
general view of life. In some of his early work, especially in 
Ordered South, his first published essay, and in Will o’ the Mill, 
a different note of sentiment is sounded. The invalid ordered 
south is inclined to console himself by reflecting that he is “one 
too many in the world.” This, says Stevenson in a later note, 
is a “very youthful view.” As prolonged life brings more in- 
terests, the thought that we cannot play out our part becomes 
more, not less, painful. To some of us, I fear, every year that 
we live only emphasises our insignificance. To Stevenson such 
resignation savoured of cowardice. Will o’ the Mill, is certainly 
one of his most finished and exquisite pieces of work. He told 
Mr. Balfour that it was written as an “experiment.” His own 
favourite doctrine was that “acts may be forgiven, but not even 
God can forgive the hanger back”; IVill o’ the Mill was written 
“to see what could be said in support of the opposite theory.” 
The essay suggests the influence of Hawthorne and shows a 
similar skill in symbolising a certain mood. It implies, no 
doubt, a capacity for so far assuming the mood as to make it 
harmonious or self-consistent; but I cannot perceive that it 
makes it attractive. Translated into vulgar realism, Will would 
be a stout innkeeper, who will not risk solid comfort by 
marrying the girl whom he likes. He hardly loves her. He 
prefers to help his guests to empty his cellar. Will lives in so 
vague a region that we do not test him as we should in real life ; 
but, after all, the story affects me less as an apology than as a 
satire. If that be really all that can be said for the prudential 
view of life, it is surely as contemptible as Stevenson thought 
the corresponding practice. He has a little grudge ayainst 
Matthew Arnold, whose general merits he acknowledges, for 
having introduced him to Obermann, for in Obermann he finds 
only “inhumanity.” The contrast is shown, as Professor Raleigh 
points out, by Arnold’s poem on the Grande Chartreuse and 
Stevenson’s Our Lady of the Snows. Arnold is tempted for the 
time to.seek peace among the recluses, though he cannot share 
their belief. Stevenson “treats them” to a sharp remonstrance. 
He prefers to be “up and doing.” He warns them that the 
Lord takes delight in deeds, and approves those who— 


Still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the"great wheel of earth about. 


“ Perhaps,” he concludes, 


Our cheerful general on high 
With careless look may pass you by. 
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If I had to accept either estimate as complete I should agree 
with Stevenson. Yet Stevenson’s attitude shows his limitations. 
The sentiment which makes men ascetic monks; the conviction 
of the corruption of mankind; of the futility of all worldly 
pleasures; the renunciation of the active duties of life; and the 
resolute trampling upon the flesh as the deadly enemy of the 
spirit, may strike us as cowardly and immoral, or at best repre- 
sents Milton’s “fugitive and cloistered virtue.” Still it is a mood 
which has been so conspicuous in many periods that it is clearly 
desirable to recognise whatever appeal it contained to the deeper 
instincts of humanity. Matthew Arnold recurred fondly but pro- 
visionally to the peacefulness and harmony of the old order of 
conception, though he was as convinced as any one that it rested 
on a decayed foundation. The enlightenment of the species is, 
of course, desirable, and may lead ultimately to a more satis- 
factory solution; but for the moment its destructive and 
materialising tendencies justify a tender treatment of the 
survival of the old ideal. Stevenson was no bigot, and could 
most cordially admire the Catholic spirit as embodied in the 
heroism of a Father Damien. But when it took this form of 
simple renunciation it did not appeal to him. In fact, it corre- 
sponds to the kind of pessimism which was radically uncongenial. 
Life, for him, is, or can be made, essentially bright and full of 
interest. He agrees with Mr. Herbert Spencer that it is a duty 
to be happy; and to be happy not by crushing your instincts but 
by finding employment for them. Confined to his bed and 
sentenced to silence, he could still preserve his old boyishness ; 
even his childish amusements. “ We grown people,” he says in 
an essay, “‘can tell ourselves a story, give and take strokes till 
the bucklers ring, ride far and fast, marry, fall, and die; all the 
while sitting quietly by the fire or lying prone in bed”—whereas 
a child must have a toy sword or fight with a bit of furniture. 
Indeed, he was not above toys in later days. He spent a large 
part of one winter, as Mr. Balfour tells us, building with toy 
bricks ; and beginning to join in a schoolboy’s amusement of 
tin soldiers, developed an elaborate “ war game” which occupied 
many hours at Davos. We can understand why Symonds called 
him “sprite.” The amazing vitality which kept him going under 
the most depressing influences was combined with the “ sprite’s” 
capricious, and, to most adults, unintelligible modes of spending 
superfluous energy. Whatever he took up, serious or trifling, 
novel writing, childish toys, or even, for a time, political agita- 
tion, he threw his whole soul into it as if it were the sole 
object of existence. He impressed one at first sight as a man 
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whose nerves were always in a state of over-tension. Baxter 
says that Cromwell was a man “of such a vivacity, hilarity, 
and alacrity as another man hath when he hath drunken a cup 
too much.”* Stevenson — not very like Cromwell in other 
respects—seemed to find excitement a necessity of existence. 
He speaks to a correspondent of the timidity of youth. “I 
was,” he says, ‘‘a particularly brave boy ”—ready to plunge into 
rash adventures, but “ in fear of that strange, blind machinery in 
which I stood. I fear life still,’ he adds, and “that terror 
for an adventurer like myself is one of the chief joys of living.” 
Terror keeps one wide awake and highly strung. Inextinguish- 
able playfulness, with extraordinary quickness of sympathy ; an 
impulsiveness which means accessibility to every generous and 
heroic nature ; and a brave heart in a feeble body, ought to be, 
as they are, most fascinating qualities. But it is true that they 
imply a limitation. So versatile a nature, glancing off at every 
contact, absorbed for the moment by every impulse, has not 
much time for listening to the “Cherub Contemplation.” 
Stevenson turns from “the painful aspects of life,” not from the 
cowardice which refuses to look one in the face, but from the 
courage which manages to not turn us a counter irritant. His 
“view of life,” he says, “is essentially the comic and the 
romantically comic.” He loves, as he explains, the comedy 
“which keeps the beauty and touches the terrors of life ;” which 
tells its story “not with the one eye of pity but with the two of 
pity and mirth.” We should arrange our little drama so that, 
without ignoring the tragic element, the net outcome may bea 
state of mind in which the terror becomes, as danger became to 
Nelson, a source of joyous excitement. 

What I have so far said has more direct application to the 
essayist than to the novelist ; and to most readers, I suppose, the 
novelist is the more interesting of the two. As an essayist, how- 
ever, Stevenson becomes an unconscious critic of the stories. 
The essays define the point of view adopted by the story-teller. 
One quality is common to all his writings. The irrepressible 
youthfulness must be remembered to do justice to the essays. We 
must not ask for deep thought employed upon long experience ; 
or expect to be impressed, as we are impressed in reading Bacon, 
by aphorisms in which the wisdom of a lifetime seems to be 
concentrated. We admire the quick feeling, the dexterity and 
nimbleness of intellect. The thought of “Crabbed Age and Youth” 
is obvious enough, but the performance reminds us of Robin Oig 


* A similar remark was made about Ninon de l’Enclos. They make a queer 
trio. 
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in Kidnapped. He repeated the air played by Alan Breck, but 
“ with such ingenuity and sentiment, with so odd a fancy and so 
quick a knack in the gracenotes that 1 was amazed to hear him.” 
Stevenson’s “grace-notes” give fresh charm to the old theme. 
The critical essays, again, may not imply a very wide knowledge 
of literature or familiarity with orthodox standards of judgment. 
They more than atone for any such defects by the freshness and 
the genuine ring of youthful enthusiasm. I am hopelessly 
unable, for example, to appreciate Walt Whitman. Stevenson 
himself only regretted that he had qualified his enthusiasm by 
noticing too pointedly some of his author’s shortcomings. The 
shortcomings still stick in my throat; bnt if I cannot catch the 
enthusiasm my dulness is so far enlightened that I can partly 
understand why Whitman fascinated Stevenson and other good 
judges. That, at least, is so much clear gain. To read Steven- 
son’s criticisms is like revisiting a familiar country with a young 
traveller who sees it for the first time. He probably makes some 
remarks that we have heard before ; but he is capable of such a 
thrill of surprise as Keats received from Chapman’s Homer. 

The “love of youth,” says Mr. Henry James in an admirable 
essay, “ is the beginning and end of Stevenson’s message.” Mr. 
James was writing before Stevenson’s last publications, and was 
thinking specially perhaps of Treasure Island. Now to me, I 
confess, for I fear that it is aconfession, Treasure Island is the one 
story which I can admire without the least qualification or reserve. 
The aim may not be the highest, but it is attained with the most 
thorough success. It may be described as a “ message” in the 
sense that it appeals to the boyish element. Stevenson has de- 
scribed the fit of inspiration in which he wrote it. He had a 
schoolboy for audience ; his father becamea schoolboy to colla- 
borate ; and when published it made schoolboys of Gladstone and 
of the editor of the “cynical” Saturday Review. We believe 
in it as we believe in Robinson Crusoe. My only trouble is that I 
have always thought that, had I been in command of the His- 
paniola | should have adopted a different line of defence against 
the conspirators. My plan would have spoilt the story, but I 
regret the error as I regret certain real blunders which were sup- 
posed to have changed the course of history. I have always 
wondered that, after such a proof of his powers of fasci- 
nation, Stevenson should only have achieved full recognition 
by Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde. That book, we are told, was also 
written in a fit of inspiration, suggested by dreaming a “ fine 
bogey tale.” The public liked it because it became an allegory— 
a circumstance, I fear, which does not attract me. But consi- 
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dered as a “ bogey tale,’”’ able to revive the old thrill of delicious 
horror in one who does not care for psychical research, it has the 
same power of carrying one away by its imaginative intensity. 
These masterpieces in their own way suggest one remark. Mr. 
Balfour points out that Stevenson did an enormous quantity of 
work, considering not only his ill health, but the fact that he often 
worked very slowly, that he destroyed many sketches, and that he 
rewrote some articles as often as seven or eight times. Thanks 
to his “ dire industry,” as he said himself, he had “ done more 
with smaller gifts” (one must excuse the modest formula), “ than 
almost any man of letters in the world.” This restless energy, 
however, did not mean persistent labour upon one task; but a 
constant alternation of tasks. When inspiration failed him for one 
book, he took up another, and waited for the fit to return. One 
result is that there is often a want of continuity, when his stories do 
not, as in Treasure Island, represent a single uninterrupted effort. 
Kidnapped, for example, is made up of two different stories, and 
The Wrecker is a curious example of piecing together heterogeneous 
fragments. Moreover, a good deal of the work is the product of 
afeebler exercise of the fancy intercalated between the general fits 
of inspiration. The undeniably successful books, where he has 
thrown himself thoroughly into the spirit of the story, stand out 
among a good deal of very inferior merit. I will confine myself 
to speaking of the four Scottish novels which appear to be 
accepted as his best achievements, and to endeavouring to point 
out what was the proper sphere of his genius. 

They represent a development of the Treasure Island method. 
He began Kidnapped as another book for boys, and the later 
stories may be classed for some purposes with the Waverley 
series. Stevenson was fond of discussing the classification of 
novels. He contrasts the “novel of adventure,” the novel of 
character, and the dramatic novel. Properly speaking, this is not 
a classification of radically different species, but an indication of 
the different sources of interest upon which a novelist may draw. 
“Adventure” need not exclude “character.” A perfect novel 
might accept, with a change of name, Mr. Meredith’s title The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The facts are interesting, because they 
show character in the crucible ; and the character displays itself 
most forcibly by the resulting action. A complete fusion, how- 
ever, is no doubt rare, and requires consummate art. Treasure 
Island, of course, is a pure novel of adventure. It satisfies what 
he somewhere describes as the criterion of a good “ romance.” 
The writer and his readers throw themselves into the events, 
enjoy the thrilling excitement, and do not bother themselves with 
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questions of psychology. Treasure Island, indeed, contains Silver, 
who, to my mind, is his most successful hero. But Silver incar- 
nates the spirit in which the book is to be read; the state of mind in 
which we accept genial good humour as a complete apology for 
cold-blooded murder. Piracy is for the time to be' merely one 
side of the game; and ina serious picture of human life, which of 
course is out of our sphere, we should have required a further 
attempt to reconcile us to the psychological monstrosity. In the 
later stories we assume that the adventurers are to be themselves 
interesting as well as the adventure. Still, the story is to hold the 
front place. We may come to be attracted to the problems of 
character presented by the author, but the development of the 
story must never for a moment be sacrificed to expositions of the 
sentiments. We must not expect from Stevenson such reflections 
as Thackeray indulges upon the “ Vanity of Vanities” or a revela- 
tion, such as George Eliot gives in The Mill on the Floss, of the 
inner life of the heroine. Either method may be right for its own 
purpose; and I mean so far only to define, not to criticise, 
Stevenson’s purpose. It is not only possible to tell a story in 
Stevenson’s manner, “cutting off the flesh off the bones” of his 
stories, as he says, and yet to reveal the characters ; but critics who 
object to all intrusions of the author as commentator hold this 
to be the most legitimate and effective method. Here, however, 
the limitation means something more than a difference of method. 
I do not think, to speak frankly, that any novelist of power com- 
parable to his has created so few living and attractive characters. 
Mr. Sidney Colvin confesses to having been for a time blinded 
to the imaginative force of the Beach of Falesa by his dislike to 
the three wretched heroes. One is deservedly shot, and the two 
others, credited with some redeeming points, lose whatever inte- 
rest they possessed when they accepted conversion to avoid death 
from a missionary’s revolver. However vivid the scenery | can- 
not follow the fate of such wretches with a pretence of sympathy. 
There is a similar drawback about the Master of Ballantrae. 
The younger brother, who is blackmailed by the utterly repro- 
bate Master, ought surely to be interesting instead of being simply 
sullen and dogged. In the later adventures, we are invited to 
forgive him on the ground that his brain has been affected; but 
the impression upon me is that he is sacrificed throughout to the 
interests of the story. He is cramped in character because a man 
of any real strength would have broken the meshes upon which 
the adventure depends. The curious exclusion of women is 
natural in the purely boyish stories, since to a boy woman is 
simply an incumbrance upon reasonable modes of life. When in 
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Catriona Stevenson introduces a love-story, it is still unsatisfactory 
because David Balfour is so much of the undeveloped animal, 
that his passion is clumsy, and his charm for the girl unintelligible. 
I cannot feel, to say the truth, that in any of these stories I am 
really living among human beings with whom, apart from their 
adventures, I can feel any very lively affection orantipathy. Mr. 
Balfour praises Stevenson for his sparing use of the pathetic. 
That is to apologise for a weakness on the ground that it is not 
the opposite weakness. It is quite true that an excessive use of 
pathos is offensive, but it is equally true that a power of appealing 
to our sympathies by genuine pathos is a mark of the highest 
power in fiction. The novelist has to make us feel that it isa 
necessity, not a mere luxury, that he is forced to weep, not weep- 
ing to exhibit his sensibility, but to omit it altogether is to abne- 
gate one of his chief functions. That Stevenson’s feelings, far 
from being cold, were abnormally keen, can be doubted by no 
one ; but his view of fiction keeps him out of the regions in which 
pathos is appropriate.. Any way, I feel that there is a whole range 
of sentiment familiar to other writers which Stevenson rarely 
enters or even touches. 

The character to which I am generally referred as a master- 
piece is that of Alan Breck. Mr. Henry James speaks of that 
excellent Highlander as a psychological triumph, and regards 
him as a study of the passion for glory. Mr. James speaks with 
authority ; and I will admit that he is a very skilful combination 
of the hero and the braggart—qualities which are sometimes 
combined, as they were to some degree in Nelson and Wolfe. 
Somehow, perhaps because I am not a Gael, I can never feel 
that he is fully alive. He suggests to me the artist’s study, 
not the man who appeals to us because his creator has really 
thrown himself unreservedly into the part. When I com- 
pare him, for example, with Dugald Dalgetty (1 must venture 
a comparison for once) he seems to illustrate the difference 
between skilful construction and genial intuition. He may 
suggest one other point. Scott was for Stevenson the “King of 
the Romanticists.” Romance, as understood by Scott, meant 
among other things the attempt to revive a picture of old social 
conditions. He was interested, in his own phraseology, in the 
contrast between ancient and modern manners, and his favourite 
periods are those in which the feudal ideals came into conflict 
with the more modern commercial state. This interest often 
interferes with his art as a story-teller. The hero of Waverley, 
for example, is a mere walking letter of introduction to Fergus 
Maclvor, the type of a chief of a clan modified by modern 
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civilisation. The story halts in order to give us a full portrait 
of the state of things in which a semi-barbarous order was con- 
fronted with the opposing forces. Scott, in fact, began from a 
profound interest in the social phenomena (to use a big word) 
around him. He was full of the legends, the relics of the old 
customs and ways of thought, but was also a lawyer and a keen 
politician. His story-telling often represents a subordinate aim. 
Stevenson just reverses the process. He started as an “ artist,” 
abnormally sensitive to the qualities of style and literary effect to 
which Scott was audaciously indifferent. His first interest is in 
any scene or story which will fit in with his artistic purposes. Life 
swarmed with themes for romance, as rivers are made to supply 
canals. The attitude is illustrated by his incursions into politics. 
He was stirred to wrath by Mr. Gladstone’s desertion (as he thought 
it) of Gordon, and could not afterwards write a letter to the guilty 
statesman because he would have had to sign himself “ Your 
fellow-criminal in the sight of God.” He was roused by the 
boycotting of the Curtin family to such a degree that he could 
scarcely be withheld from settling on their farm to share their 
dangers and stir his countrymen to a sense of shame. His 
righteous indignation in the case of Father Damien, and the zeal 
with which he threw himself into the Samoan troubles, are 
equally in character. The small scale of the Samoan business 
made it a personal question. He came to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that politics meant “the darkest, most foolish, and most 
random of human employments,” and though he had an aversion 
to Gladstone, had no definite political creed. Political strife, that 
is, Only touched him when some individual case appealed to the 
chivalrous sentiment. In the same way the story of the clans 
interests him by its artistic capabilities. The flight of Alan Breck 
gave an opportunity, seized with admirable skill, for a narrative 
of exciting adventure ; and he takes full advantage of picturesque 
figures in the history of his time. But one peculiarity is signifi- 
cant. The adventure turns upon a murder which, according to 
him, was not committed, though certainly not disapproved, by 
Alan Breck. Now, complicity in murder, or, let us say, homicide, 
is a circumstance of some importance. Before landlord-shooting 
is regarded as a venial or a commendable practice we ought to 
be placed at the right point of view to appreciate it. We cannot 
take it as easily as Mr. Silver took piracy. We should see enough 
of the evictions or of the social state of the clansmen to direct 
Our sympathies. No doubt if Stevenson had insisted upon 
such things, he would have written a different book. He would 
have had to digress from the adventures and to introduce 
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characters irrelevant in that sense, who might have been types 
of the classes of a semi-civilised society. Perhaps the pure story 
of adventure is a better thing. I only say that it involves the 
omission of a great many aspects of life which have been the 
main pre-occupation of novelists of a different class. Stevenson 
once told Mr. Balfour that a novelist might devise a plot and find 
characters to suit, or he might reverse the process ; or finally, he 
might take a certain atmosphere and get “ both persons and actions 
to express it.’ He wrote the Merry Men as embodying the 
sentiment caused by a sight of a Scottish island. That, indeed, is 
an explanation of some of his most skilful pieces of work, and the 
South Seas as well as his beloved country gave materials for 
such “impressionist” pictures. But besides the atmosphere of 
scenery, there is what may be called the social atmosphere. To 
reproduce the social atmosphere of a past epoch is the aim— 
generally missed—of the historical novelist ; but it is tne prero- 
gative of the more thoughtful novelist to set before you in 
concrete types, not only personal character but the moral and 
intellectual idiosyncrasies of the epoch, whether remote or 
contemporary. The novelist is not to lecture; but the great 
novels give the very age and body of the time “its form and 
feature.” I will give no instances brcause they would be 
superfluous and also because they would suggest a comparison 
which I would rather exclude as misleading. That is the element 
which is absent from Stevenson’s work. 

The affection which Stevenson inspires needs no justification. 
The man’s extraordinary gallantry, his tender-heartedness, the 
chivalrous interest so easily roused by any touch of heroism, the 
generosity shown in his hearty appreciation of possible rivals, are 
beyond praise. His rapid glances at many aspects of life show 
real insight and singular delicacy, a sensibility of moral instinct, 
and the thought is expressed or gently indicated with the most 
admirable literary tact. The praise of versatility again is justified 
by the variety of themes which he has touched, always with 
vivacity and often with a masterly handling within certain limits. 
When panegyrics, dwelling upon these topics, have been most 
unreservedly accepted, it is a mistake to claim incompatible 
merits. The “ Bohemian ”—taking Stevenson’s version of the 
character—the man who looks from the outside upon the 
ordinary humdrum citizen, may be a very fascinating personage ; 
but he really lacks something. Delighted with the exceptional 
and the picturesque, he has less insight into the more ordinary 
and, after all, most important springs of action. The excitable 
temperament, trying to stir every moment of life with some 
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thrill of vivid feeling, and dreaming adventures to fill up every 
interstice of active occupation, is hardly compatible with much 
reflection. The writer, whose writing is the outcome of long 
experience, who has brooded long and patiently over the problems 
of life, who has tried to understand the character of his fellows and 
to form tenable ideals for himself, may not have accepted any 
systematic philosophy; but he represents the impression made 
by life upon a thoughtful mind, and has formed some sort of co- 
herent and often professedly interesting judgment upon its merits. 
He is sometimes a bore, it is true; but sometimes, too, we have 
experience which is ripe without being mouldy. The rapid, 
vivid “ Sprite,” the natural Bohemian impinging upon society at a 
dozen different parts, turning from the painful aspects of life, and 
from the first considering life as intended to suggest romance 
rather than romance as reflecting life could not possibly secrete 
that kind of wisdom. He had a charm of his own, and I do not 
inquire whether it was better or worse; I only think that we do 
him injustice when we claim merits belonging to a different order. 
His admirers hold that Weir of Hermiston would have shown 
profounder insight founded upon longer experience. I will not 
argue the point. That it contains one very powerful scene is 
undeniable. That it shows power of rivalling on their own 
ground the great novelists who have moved in a higher sphere is 
not plain to me. At any rate, the claim seems to be a tacit 
admission of the absence of certain qualities from the previous 
work. “ He might have,” implies “he did not.” But I have said 
enough to indicate what I take to be the right method of appre- 
ciating Stevenson without making untenable claims. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


DISTRIBUTING KITCHENS 


THE general need in London of some system whereby well-cooked 
food of the best quality can be distributed from central kitchens 
to householders within a certain radius has been admitted for a 
long time past. Indeed, the subject has been so frequently dis- 
cussed, both in the magazines and newspapers, that theoretically 
little remains to be said about it. But as in respect of many 
other excellent schemes, so of this it may be said that its practical 
features have scarcely received the careful analysis that is neces- 
sary to show that it can be brought within the scope of business- 
like consideration. In a clever article in the January number of 
the Nineteenth Century for 1893 Mrs. Lewis was among the first to 
direct attention to the possibility of the distributing kitchen, 
pointing out that owing to the serious aspect of the domestic 
servant problem, and “the decay of the English cook,” the time 
was fast approaching when the householder would be driven to 
adopt some expedient in regard to the provision of his daily food 
other than by cooking at home. To meet the difficulty she 
instanced the method followed by the restaurateurs and trattori 
abroad, and asked why something of the kind could not be 
developed in London? Why could not perfect little meals— 
nothing short of the best, and, of course, superior in the matter of 
cookery to the ordinary work of the British caterer—be brought 
to every house, and all the trouble and worry with Mary Jane, the 
weekly books, and daily orders be put an end to for ever ? 
Although a semi-tone of humour was perceptible throughout 
this article there could be no doubt that a very sensible question 
had been asked ; and that it well deserved a reply was proved in 
the next number of the same Review. Mr. G.S. Layard came for- 
ward in support of Mrs. Lewis’ idea, and went into a considerable 
amount of detail as to the outlook in connection with the working 
of a distributing system in a good neighbourhood. Choosing the 
spot where Lowndes Street branches off from Pont Street he 
described a circle with a quarter-mile radius, dividing the house- 
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holders residing within that limit into five classes : occupants (1) 
of shops, (2) of flats, (3) of moderate houses, (4) of large houses, 
and (5) of very large houses, and showed ata very moderate com- 
putation that an annual sum of about £98,000 was spent by them 
in food, wages of kitchen staff, lighting, firing, &. Presuming 
that only a quarter of this section of the West-End were to adopt 
the system a clientéle of about 3500 persons would be secured, 
whose united expenditure per annum was certainly not less than 
£24,540. He then allotted the very liberal sum of £43,300 for 
suitable premises, including the purchase of the ground, kitchen 
fixtures and equipment, carts, horses, &c., and added £15,000 a 
year for wages and salaries, office expenses, renewals and repairs, 
and so forth. Having furnished these estimates Mr. Layard 
claimed to have brought Mrs. Lewis’ “réve culinaire within the 
range of practical consideration.” His summary was very in- 
teresting, of course, as far as it went, showing, as it did, the amount 
of business that might be done if a considerable number of people 
were to adopt the system and spend at the kitchen as much as 
they had paid previously for their food plus the cost of its pro- 
duction at home. But, as a matter of fact, much remained to be 
explained. The writer advanced no suggestion as to the method 
of commencing operations—whether by the co-operation of the 
community immediately concerned, or by the formation of a 
company—the probable amount of capital that would be needed 
for its development, or how the very difficult problem in respect 
of distribution was to be solved. , 
Turning now to the question as it stands to-day it must be 
admitted that the contentions of 1893 seem to be as strong as 
ever. We are told that the difficulties about servants and the 
greater difficulties about cooks have increased, and many maintain 
that prosperity awaits the benefactor who comes forward with 
a practical distributing scheme to meet the public need. But 
when drawing up an analysis of a neighbourhood with a view to 
an estimate of probable supporters, Mr. Layard’s method should 
be adopted with caution. From personal experience I have no 
hesitation in saying that while undoubtedly many people are 
involved in constant trouble about their servants, and good cooks 
at moderate wages are not to be got as easily as might be desired, 
a large portion of the community have no complaints to make 
whatever, get and keep good servants without difficulty, and 
have no need to fall back upon distributing kitchens. How they 
manage to be free from the annoyances that others experience 
could be explained easily enough, but for the purposes of this 
article it is sufficient to say that the dissatisfaction regarding 
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servants is less universal than is generally supposed, and that for 
the most part the satisfied many are represented by the tenants of 
the large, and very large houses, whose share of the annual 
expenditure expanded considerably Mr. Layard’s figures. 

It is not, I think, from the owners of large or even fairly large 
establishments that the distributing kitchen must look for 
patronage. The class of householders from whom the chief 
demand might be expected are the occupants of flats, a section of 
the community which has increased enormously since 1893. The 
place, therefore, for a central depot of supply should be chosen on 
account of its proximity to a group of residential mansions. The 
reason is easily explained. Flats in the majority of cases are 
lamentably deficient in respect of servants’ accommodation, and 
very poorly provided in the matter of kitchens, pantries, larders, 
sculleries, &c. Too often the architect seems to have thought 
that the darkest and least well ventilated room in the tenement 
would do for the preparation of food. I have seen the kitchens 
planned for flats for which very high rents were fixed with no 
perflation of air whatever; others with a southern aspect and 
with sinks placed under the only good window where the working 
table should have been; and larders put in a tiny closet behind 
the kitchen fire-grate with a pleasant mean temperature of 70 
degrees! To add to the evils produced by these miserable 
arrangements in some cases the butcher’s and other trades- 
people’s deliveries have to be taken in through the hall door, the 
tradesmen’s lift being out of touch with the kitchen. I know of 
tenants living in large expensive flats who cannot employ the 
superior cooks they require because they have no room for a 
kitchenmaid. 

Can we wonder that people who have these drawbacks to 
contend against experience a difficulty in respect of their 
catering ? No cook who understood her business would work in 
such conditions. Then there is the nuisance of the irrepres- 
sible smell of cooking which greets the afternoon visitor as soon 
as the door is opened. To the sufferers of these inconveniences 
the distributing kitchen should afford much needed relief. There 
are many neighbourhoods in London now where very good 
business might be done within a ring fence of a few hundred yards. 
Indeed, it would be clearly to the advantage of proprietors of 
large buildings of flats to encourage the pioneers of the distribu- 
ting system by offering them sets of basement rooms at low rent 
for the accommodation of branch kitchens. In this way they 
would be able to offer an inducement which to many tenants 
would be very attractive, without the trouble and risk of adminis- 
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tering a catering department of their own. The small branches 
of supply necessary to meet the requirements of such cases could 
be connected with a central depot and worked by one syndicate, 
an organisation which for many reasons would be better than 
an overgrown concern such as that suggested by Mr. Layard. If 
really good cookery is to be a feature of the enterprise, the style 
of catering which, as a general rule, we find at a great caravansary 
where the daily output of meals is reckoned by the thousand is 
by no means desirable. 

And this brings me to the question of the food itself. “As is 
done abroad, don’t you know ?” With this phrase advocates of 
distributing kitchens are wont to describe the sort of thing they 
would like to see established in our midst, forgetful, I think, of the 
difference which exists between their home life and their holiday 
life, and the difficulties which must naturally attend the intro- 
duction of a totally new method of supply among people as 
rigidly conservative in the matter of their food as Englishmen. 
Abroad the “ traiteur system” is a regular institution, brought to 
perfection by years of practice, suitable to the taste of the 
country, and carried out by people who by natural aptitude are 
cooks and caterers. The centres of supply in a town are 
numerous, each having all its work in the streets close at hand. 
Sending out is consequently simple, no distances having to be 
traversed. Thus, instead of large distributing kitchens worked 
by companies, there are many small concerns conducted by their 
proprietors, who, with their staff, are personally interested in 
the work, one family, or perhaps two, carrying out the task in all 
its branches. No expensive establishment has to be maintained. 
The cookery itself is often much appreciated at first by the 
English visitor, but after a time he begins to get tired of it, 
and on his way homewards congratulates himself that soon he 
will be able to enjoy a well-roasted sirloin, Yorkshire pudding, 
and horse-radish sauce! But let us remember that it is the 
foreign style of cooking that specially lends itself to distribution: 
Dainty ragotits and fricassées, fish in divers pleasant ways, 
vegetable soups and entremets, poulets au riz or a la casserole, 
carrés de mouton @ la Bretonne, pieces de beuf braisées with attrac- 
tive garnishes, always a sauce worth noting, seldom any roast 
unless it be a bird, &c.,—an un-English dietary which no large 
body of supporters at home would accept for long. The majority 
would want roast meats (the best joints, certainly not cut in slices), 
fish that they could recognise, no “ cooked up things,” real cutlets 
from the best end, &c. &c. Now, unfortunately, there are many 
things especially agreeable to English taste which do not “carry” 
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well—the roast joint for instance, grilled fillets or cutlets, fried 
fish, and all food which, to be at its best, ought to be served 
crisp, or from the fire to the plate. Omelettes and souffiés are, of 
course, barred. Nevertheless, with a little trial, it would be found, 
I think, that, if skilfully directed, quite an ‘excellent series of 
dishes could be distributed, which in due course of time would 
be appreciated. 

In respect of the working of this part of the scheme the general 
idea is that selections should be made from a daily menu, which 
should be drawn up the day before the day of issue; that this 
should be circulated either by hand or post-card, orders being sent 
in by 10 o’clock A.M. of the day of issue. The prices of the dishes 
would be fixed by a tariff which, with the exception of articles 
the market prices of which are constantly fluctuating, would 
be virtually permanent. Assuming that a five-shilling dinner 
were decided upon; its items might be broken up as follows: 
Soup 6d., fish 9d., entrée 1s., joint 1s., vegetable 6d., sweet od., 
savoury 6d.; and selections fixed at these rates: “ off the joint” 
with vegetables, 1s. 6d.; soup, joint, and sweet, 2s. gd.; fish, 
joint, and savoury, 2s. 9d.; fish, potatoes, and sweet, Is. 9d.; 
entrée, vegetables, and sweet, 2s. 3d., &c. &c. Thena “ pension” 
arrangement might be entered into, saving all the trouble of 
circulation and order giving, whereby families might be fed 
for so much a head a day (reduction according to the number), 
the selection being left to the superintendent, subject to instruc- 
tions of a general description. Again, the “portion system,” 
conformably with the prices given for the items in the menu, 
might be allowed, half-portions being issued if desired. Besides 
the tariff there would be a price list giving a large selection of 
dishes under every heading, so that orders for specialities, dinner 
parties, and other entertainments, could be regulated. It would 
be quite possible to establish supplying depots with different 
scales of charges according to locality and the means of the 
customers. As regards mansions of flats the average of the rents 
paid would be a good guide to an acceptable tariff, and it is 
probable that these terms would be equally acceptable to the 
tenants of small houses in the same neighbourhood. 

The next point for consideration is the best method to adopt 
for the development of a distributing kitchen with which, of 
course, the question of the manner of sending out the food is 
closely associated. As already mentioned, there are two ways of 
working : one by co-operation among a community of people 
interested in the undertaking, all contributing to the capital 
needed for its inception, and all intending to take practical advan- 
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tage of it ; electing their committee of management, conducting 
the concern asa club, and quite satisfied if when in working order 
the expenses are covered by the sales, their object being to benefit 
by the convenience of the system, not to make money by it. 
The other way, of course, is to form a company in the usual 
manner, and carry out the project as a business enterprise. But 
whichever method might be adopted the same principles should 
be followed. In neither case is it to be expected that the kitchen 
would be called upon immediately for work on a large scale. 
Inasmuch indeed as the idea has not yet taken substantial form 
in England on a scale worth mentioning, and seeing that a 
certain amount of doubt must for a time be attached to any 
scheme concerning which no statistics of successful working can 
be produced, growth must be slow. Estimates of results based 
wholly upon flowery hypotheses cannot be expected to attract 
the investing public to any great extent. Thus the company 
would have to make its name by degrees and secure its cus- 
tomers, while the club would probably commence with a few 
members. Nor would this be at all disadvantageous, for strength 
would come as the work advanced and experience was gained. 
Furthermore, business could be commenced quietly with 
comparatively small capital, all outlay being restricted to the 
narrowest limits; no plunging into heavy and quite unnecessary 
expense in the matter of rent of premises, the purchase of fixtures 
and equipments, or in experiments of any kind. Additions 
can be made to plant easily enough as demand increases, tlie 
staff can be augmented, and in due course more expensive 
premises can be taken if necessary. Experiments, especially in 
respect of contrivances for the transport of food, are costly, and 
run away with money which can ill be spared in the early days 
of a distributing kitchen. Nowadays, in London, a complete 
equipment under the head of cooking ranges can be obtained on 
hire through the Gas Light and Coke Company, and thus a 
heavy initial expense is saved. Again, if carefully selected by an 
experienced person considerable economy is possible in the 
purchase of kitchen utensils, furniture, crockery, turnery, &c., 
for, of course, no one who understands the requirements of good 
cooking would be guided by the furnishing ironmonger’s list of 
appliances, half of which would be of little or no use in a kitchen 
of the kind I am speaking of. 

There is, however, an item of expenditure which ought not to 
be evaded, and that is the sum to be allotted for the salaries 
necessary to secure skilled labour. The work should commence 


satisfactorily not only in regard to the preparation of the food, 
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but also in regard to its distribution. There should be no 
stumbling on the threshold, for that would throw discredit upon 
the whole enterprise. Once for all, the business management of 
a distributing kitchen is not work for an amateur. To organise 
and develop the system properly a man should be chosen who 
has made the business his profession, while the charge of the 
distributing branch should be given to an expert hand trained in 
the despatch department of such an admirably organised place 
as Barker’s, Harrod’s, or the Army and Navy Stores. The 
manager should thoroughly understand cookery practically and 
be conversant with the educated taste of the day, composing the 
menus himself, and continually introducing variety. The stereo- 
typed provision list of the ordinary London caterer should be 
carefully avoided. 

'And now touching the work of distribution. This may be called 
the crux of the whole scheme. I have alluded to experiments in 
respect of contrivances for the transport of food, and it must be 
confessed that at present the best attempts at a solution of the 
problem have been only experimental. A really efficient wheeled 
conveyance which is not too heavy, too complicated, and 
prohibitively expensive has yet to be invented. There are two 
ways in which hot food can be carried: packed in high sided 
metal trays specially made to hold the silver-plated dishes ; and 
conveyed in a cart constructed as a hot closet; or dished 
at once in heat-retaining vessels which are closed hermetically 
and transported in any kind of cart. I confess that I prefer 
the latter method, for I share with many a deeply rooted objection 
to the hot closet in any shape, looking upon it as the good cook’s 
enemy—the place where many an excellent dish is ruined. In 
connection with a distributing kitchen which has just been 
established in a northern city, I have become acquainted recently 
with a series of heat-retaining vessels imported from Berlin which 
seem to be very efficient carriers. These “thermaphors” may 
be described as double-cased metal receptacles containing in the 
space between the cases a chemical preparation which dissolves 
under the action of heat obtained by plunging the vessel into 
boiling water, and, remaining for a considerable time in a state 
of solution, preserves at an excellent degree of heat the food that 
may be dished in theinnercompartment. As it cools the solution 
again crystallises, and the vessel returns to its original condition, 
ready for another heating. ‘“Thermaphors” are made in various 
sizes, square, oblong, and round: small enamel-lined ones with 
partitions as in a vegetable dish, or plain ; large square electro- 
plated, and larger oblong electro-plated, the last capable of con- 
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veying several dishes which, for the saving of space, are con- 
structed of rectangular shape to fit it. These German carriers 
can be transported in tricycle carts with rapidity, and at all events 
provide a newly established distributing kitchen, with an easy and 
not too expensive equipment wherewith to commence operations, 

I have said that if the work were carried out with circumspec- 
tion a distributing kitchen could be equipped and worked with 
comparatively small capital. I will now try to exemplify this by 
figures, and with closer attention to details. 

Presuming that arrangements were to be made for the supply 
of fifty families to commence with, the expenditure might be 
particularised as follows : 


INITIAL OvuTLay. 


Cost of furnishing and equipping the vaniiees wis &c. £100 


», thermaphors . ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 
»» five tricycle carts at £27 pow ~ oe |e | 
» printing, &c. . ‘ : , ‘ ‘ é . -£ 
» plated ware . R . * . . ° ; 50 
£360 
—_ 

ANNUAL OUTGOINGS. 
Rent of kitchen . ‘ ‘ ° ° . £100 
Gas bill for cooking, lighting -_" fuel : : i - 100 
Renewals and repairs... a ° e') 25 
Hire of kitchen ranges, &c. . : , ; . ‘ : 10 
Administration and office expenses . ° ° , » 300 
Kitchen staff E x = = . = ‘ + 250 
Distributing staff . : ee : - 200 
Washing, household requisites tee ceasing, he. ‘ ‘ 25 
£1010 
— 


According to this estimate capital to the extent of £1370 would 
be required for the first year’s expenses, to which £130 might be 
added as a reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies, bringing the. 
total in round figures up to £1500. Besides this, it would he 
advisable certainly to have money available to cover at least one 
year’s outgoings, for although after three months’ working the 
kitchen receipts would probably repay the cost of the food stuff 
with profit enough to cover the cost of production, resources 
should be within call in case of emergency. To provide for this 
and the actual expenditure that has been detailed, 3000 shares of 
£1 each half paid up would be sufficient to set the scheme on 
foot with every prospect of working it satisfactorily. 

Touching the cost of production. The manner in which this 
would be recovered may be thus described. The theory advanced 
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in support of distributing kitchens, it may be remembered, was 
that people would accept without demur a tariff which would not 
exceed what the purchase and preparation of their food at home 
cost them, That is to say, the amount of their weekly books plus 
firing, lighting, wages, food of the cook, &c. Now assuming 
that a sum of one shilling and sixpence was added to the actual 
cost of the provisions and recovered from each of the fifty families 
daily, the result would be about £1368 per annum, showing a 
profit of £350 in excess of the outgoings. In other words, the 
householder would pay £27 a year, and probably gain about {25 
a year by the transaction, not to mention the saving of trouble, and 
the advantages of really good cooking, while the profit earned by 
the company would be a little over ten per cent. 

This may be taken, | think, as a fair résumé of the complete 
cost of the development of a distributing kitchen on a small 
scale. It is obvious that, as I have said, both establishment and 
equipment could be added to easily enough to meet increased 
demand, while gradual development would favour the thorough 
training of the executive, and by the disclosure of weak points 
and loose screws strengthen the administration. This acquired 
efficiency and experience would be invaluable, for it need scarcely 
be said that success would depend upon the tact, judgment, and 
organising power of the management, the skill with which the 
cookery was directed, and the smartness of the distribution. 

A few days ago I received a letter with a pamphlet containing 
some very interesting details in respect of the working of co- 
operative kitchens at Geneva, Chaux-de-Fonds, and Grenoble, 
from M. d’Abartiague (Membre de la Société internationale pour 
l’Etude des questions d’assistance), whose articles in regard to the 
movement have appeared in La Revue Philanthropique. Although 
the institutions to which he refers are restaurants—not dis- 
tributing centres—which have for their object the amelioration 
of the poorer classes, and by the provision of good food at low 
prices indirectly to strike at alcoholism, there is much valuable 
information in the statistics—especially those connected with the 
work at Grenoble—which have been placed so kindly at my 
disposal. Much of this can be studied with advantage in respect 
of the interior economy of distributing kitchens, At Grenoble, 
for instance, the enterprise is of a class rather superior to those 
at Geneva and Chaux-de-Fonds, and furnishes an interesting 
example of co-operative working ; for those who participate in 
its advantages are members of a society, and have to take out 
annual tickets. Distribution is not undertaken apparently, but 
special terms are granted to members who desire to convey food 
{o their houses. In the matter of organisation—personnel and 
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apportionment of responsibility—there is a valuable lesson to be 
learnt from the system adopted by the founders of these 
schemes. The président or chief administrator, whom we should 
call the managing director, exercises a general supervision of the 
work, signs all cheques, and watches the financial progress. He 
is the official who “a seul le droit de faire des observations a la 
directrice et de lui donner des instructions.” The directeur, or 
directrice as the case may be, is the head of the executive ; he is 
controller of the kitchen, superintends the purchasing of pro- 
visions, engages his subordinates, and dismisses them in com- 
munication with the président, and is answerable for the 
discipline of the staff and the proper discharge of their duties. 
Then there is a secretary attached to the office of the président, 
and a caissiére or lady treasurer who is responsible for the daily 
takings. The soundness of this distribution of work has been 
proved by the great success which has resulted from it. 

Thus far I have said nothing about the association of a 
restaurant with a distributing kitchen having been anxious to 
work out all the details of the latter scheme first. Never- 
theless, I am of opinion that it is a decidedly wise thing, 
when the circumstances of a neighbourhood justify the con- 
clusion that patronage may be attracted, at all events to 
have a room where customers can have an opportunity of 
testing the capabilities of the kitchen. I have had a recent 
experience of the good results of this measure. A luncheon and 
afternoon tea room—opened in direct communication with a 
distributing kitchen—was at once successful, and, paying its way 
without difficulty, served as an inexpensive practical advertise- 
ment of the business, 

There can be no doubt, I think, that there is really a great 
future awaiting the system of food supply which I have 
endeavoured to analyse in this article. That the question of its 
development in London possesses difficulties which experience 
can alone overcome is admitted by all who have given it serious 
consideration. Nevertheless, in more than one direction there 
are earnest pioneers at work who are determined to carry it 
through, while on the other hand there is a considerable section 
of the community—“ like greyhounds straining in the slips,” we 
are told, eager to be fed. Thus the elements that are necessary 
for a prosperous undertaking are not wanting, and we may be 
sure that in the near future the distributing kitchen will become 
an established feature of English domestic economy. 


A, KENNEY-HERBERT, 
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WASHINGTON, December 12, 1901. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S first message to Congress, almost 
unanimously commended by the press as a State paper of the 
highest rank and importance, is what one might have felt certain 
he would write, predicated on his character. Any one knowing 
the man would feel safe in saying that whatever he wrote would 
have the charm of literary finish, that it would hold the attention 
more because of the art the President possesses of gracefully 
grouping words and phrases than for any new and profound 
thought that he would enunciate, and that to some extent at 
least he would be unconventional and depart from tradition. 
Nor has one been disappointed. The Message reads more like 
two or three short but extremely well-worded essays than the 
stereotyped Message. Nothing can be more felicitous or more 
graceful than the opening reference to the death of his pre- 
decessor, which naturally leads to a discussion of anarchy. The 
President confines himself to generalities ; he says nothing new 
on the subject and has no specific suggestions to offer, yet what 
he writes makes delightful reading, and every magazine editor 
must doubtless have regretted that it was not his good fortune to 
present Mr. Roosevelt’s essay on anarchy to the public through 
the pages of his magazine. 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown his individuality by dealing with the 
affairs of the nation in his own way. Custom has ordained that 
the President shall give foreign relations the most prominent 
place in his message, after which shall follow a disquisition on 
the national finances, and so on in turn shall be discussed the 
affairs of other executive departments. Mr. Roosevelt devotes 
scant attention to foreign affairs, and then only after he has 
treated of many other topics, while finances are disposed of in 
very few words. But this need occasion no surprise. The shock 
of arms appeals to Mr. Roosevelt more keenly than the abstract 
discussion of economic principles. He has not made a study of 
the tariff or finance, but he has written much about sociological 
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conditions and war. Consequently it is not surprising that while 
he merely contents himself with calling attention to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and reaffirming his belief in the 
benefits of a protective tariff, which is a cardinal tenet of 
Republican faith, precisely as a candidate for admission to the 
Church would subscribe as a matter of course to belief in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, he writes with his whole nervous energy 
when he touches on war and the making of war, and shows 
himself such a profound lover of peace that he insists he will 
have peace at any price—even if it is necessary to fight for it! 
The military section of the message—the importance of ships and 
great guns, and teaching men how to shoot and manceuvre on 
land and sea, and the superiority of mounted troops over infantry 
—forms another vigorous and extremely interesting essay. Here 
again the President has said nothing new; but his thoughts are 
expressed with such remarkable clearness, force, and ease that 
the average person, who reads a President’s Message with as 
much avidity as the average Englishman does a blue book, for 
once in his life finds himself wondering why Messages have 
always been pronounced dull and too abstruse for his limited 
intelligence to grasp. 

A striking illustration of the President’s mental attitude is his 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, although his process of 
reasoning and his conclusions are fully in accord with the views 
shared by the great majority of his countrymen. “One reason 
why the Monroe Doctrine,” the President says, “ should be the 
cardinal feature of the foreign policy of the United States” is that 
“we do not wish to see any Old World military power grow up 
on this continent, or to be compelled to becomea military Power 
ourselves.” But in discussing the Navy the President says: “ It is 
imperative that our Navy should be put and kept in the highest 
state of efficiency, and should be made to answer to our growing 
needs. .. . The Navy offers us the only means of making our 
insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine anything but a subject of 
derision to whatever nation chooses to disregard it... . There 
should be no cessation in the work of completing our Navy.” 
The only logical conclusion to be drawn from this is that by 
adhering to the Monroe Doctrine there will be no great military 
Power set up on the American continent, and therefore the 
Americans will not have to become a military Power: but in the 
meantime they are going to become a military Power of the first 
magnitude, for which there is no necessity ! 


But why, the country will ask [says the Springfield Republican], this 
aggressive attitude respecting the Monroe Doctrine? Is it threatened from 
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anywhere? Is Germany, under the Pan-American agitation, known to be 
preparing to bring the Teutonic settlements in South America under the 
Imperial sovereignty? The President talks as if this were so. He could not 
brandish the Monroe Doctrine more threateningly if a German fleet were 
about to sail for Rio Janeiro. We intend to insist upon the doctrine, he 
repeats, and then brings forward the need of a mighty navy. If the message 
can be said to contain a single sensation, here it is. 


It has been pointed out that President Roosevelt and the 
German Emperor are curiously alike inimany things ; and one of 
the many things they have in common is the belief that great 
military strength is an insurance policy of peace. If the United 
States gave itself up to thoughts of war instead of thoughts of 
peace, if Washington was a garrison town, if we had in this country 
a garde du corps and a Tempelhofer feld, 1 am quite sure that you 
would see Theodore Roosevelt reviewing his troops, and that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than to watch an army 
corps march past. I do not say this in any derogatory or critical 
spirit, but as showing the type of man. It explains why he has 
given so much space to war and the thought of war, why he has 
talked of peace and insisted that there is nothing the United 
States desires more than peace, and why he has so strenuously 
insisted upon the increase of the Navy and warned all the world 
that the Monroe Doctrine must be respected. 


In one respect the message was a disappointment. The Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of the policy of reciprocity was not so 
vigorous as one might have expected. If Mr. Roosevelt’s interest 
in the subject is to be measured by the amount of space he 
devotes to it, and the energy with which he brings it to the atten- 
tion of Congress, it is quite evident that his interest is languid in 
the extreme. In a message of about 30,000 words only 600 are 
devoted to reciprocity. Mr. McKinley declared that the period 
of exclusiveness had passed, that reciprocity was the natural out- 
growth of the country’s marvellous industrial development, and 
that a system that provided a mutual exchange of commodities 
was essential to the continual and healthful growth of export 
trade. Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, asserts that the first 
duty is the maintenance of the protective system and that “ reci- 
procity must be treated as the handmaiden of Protection.” The 
treaties negotiated by Mr. McKinley are disposed of in this brief 
sentence : “I ask the attention of the Senate to the reciprocity 
treaties laid before it by my predecessor.” 

It is quite evident that President Roosevelt does not believe in 
any reduction of the present high tariff, and that reciprocity 
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appeals to him no more forcibly than it does to the members of 
the Protective Tariff League. The tariff organs are jubilant. The 
Washington Post, which habitually sneers at all public men, and 
usually imputes to them improper motives, finds “ behind all the 
rhetorical display and the juggling of periods” the promise of a 
strict adherence to Republican policies ; and, that being the case, 
“we can afford to let the State Department conduct its own little 
opera bouffe with such tinsel and phraseology and pageantry as 
may be left in the property-room of our statemanship.” 

“ President Roosevelt’s message has knocked on the head the 
free-trade scheme to reduce the Dingley tariff under the plea of 
making friends with, or extending charity to, other nations,” is the 
shout of jubilation of the New York Press, the chief organ of the 
protectionists. “‘ For President Roosevelt,” it continues, “ not only 
confirms his adherence to our national tariff policy in its protec- 
tion to American industries, but he makes it clear that free trade, 
disguised as reciprocity, cannot be thought of by the chief execu- 
tive of the nation.” The people who want reciprocity, the Press 
discovers, “ are a scant few eccentric theorists or mercenary bears 
on our nationai prosperity”; the people who are never satisfied 
with what they have and are always wanting something else ; the 
people who profit out of disaster, and who look to calamity to 
buy things cheaply, and any change in the tariff would make 
everything cheap. 

It is a very simple thing to dispose of such an important 
matter in such an easy fashion ; but whether it will stay disposed 
remains to be seen. What is worthy of note is that many 
members of Congress representing agricultural constituencies in 
the Middle West have come to Washington not only anxious to 
vote for a general scheme of reciprocity, but sincerely desirous to 
revise the tariff. These men are perfectly frank in expressing the 
fear that, unless the Republicans revise the tariff at this session of 
Congress, it will lead to a revolution that will cost the Republicans 
many seats in the next Congressional election; enough seats 
possibly to cause them to lose control of the House, which may 
have very serious effects on the Presidential election two years 
later. Whether this fear is well founded I am unable to say, as 
I have not been west for more than two years, and all my infor- 
mation is derived second-hand ; but the men who tell me this 
are men who ought to know the sentiment of their constituencies 
and to be able to gauge public opinion accurately. 

These men, it should be borne in mind, are Republicans, and 
not Democrats; they are Protectionists, and not Free-traders, 
and they are politicians above everything else, whose business 
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it is to watch the veering current of public sentiment and catch 
the first muttering breeze of changed opinion. If they are now 
advocates of reciprocity or lower tariff, it is quite evident that 
their conversion is due simply to the fact that they believe it is 
what a substantial majority of their constituents want. And 
that this is true is only too obvious. “Our people,” said a 
prominent Western senator, ‘want a reduction of the tariff 
because they believe that they are paying too much for the 
support of great protected monopolies, and that the present system 
enables the trusts to make huge profits at their expense.” 

“ But your people are extremely prosperous ; more so, perhaps, 
than they have ever been before in their lives,” I suggested. 

“Quite true, but that does not alter the fact. The belief firmly 
exists that tariff duties ought to be reduced, and I am afraid that 
unless we reduce the tariff the people will turn to the Democrats. 


‘for the relief which we deny them.” 


This agitation for tariff revision—and I am inclined to think 
that the extent of the movement has not been exaggerated—is 
rather typical of the mental attitude of Americans as a race, who 
seem never to be happy unless they have something to agitate. 
The country is enjoying the most unexampled prosperity ; the 
entire West is better off than it has ever been before ; the farmer 
has never been so rich; the working man has never found the 
demand for labour so great or his wages so high, It is true that 
prices have correspondingly increased—the necessities of life, 
according to a recognised authority, are now higher than ever 
before recorded—but despite that, the wage-earner was never so 
well-to-do as he is to-day. All these things, one would think, 
would make farmer as well as workman let well enough alone 


~ and cause him tenaciously to cling to the substance rather than 


go diving after the problematical shadow that might be his if the 
tariff were reduced. He has had some experience with tariff 
revision, and unless his memory is very short he ought not to 
have forgotten what happened. But he must have a grievance 
of some kind ; he must have something to long for to put still 
more dollars in his pocket and make life still easier for him. 
“ Revision of the tariff” is now the alchemist’s touchstone. 


It is pointed out that this is the democratic opportunity ; that 
if the Democrats will take advantage of the situation they may 
find in it a means to regain the power which has been so long 
denied them. Unfortunately, the Democratic party is a party of 
negation, a party without leaders, a party without cohesion, a 
party without the respect of sober men. The Democratic party 
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in Congress, like the Democratic party throughout the country, is 
unable to present a solid front to the enemy ; it is unable to 
agree on any plan of campaign. Councils of war are held, but 
they are fruitless of result. Plans are proposed and rejected 
because they do not command general support. Unless the 
Republicans are overthrown by the demands for tariff revision, 
or unless their leaders do something so outrageously foolish as 
to forfeit the respect of the country, the chances for the Demo- 
crats recovering lost ground appear to be no better now than 
they have been at any time for the past five years. 


Another stage has been reached in precisely defining the 
relations existing between the United States and its colonies. 
Last spring the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the 
validity of the Act taxing importations from Porto Rico to the 
United States, and declared that Porto Rico was “ property” of 
the United States with which Congress might deal as it saw fit. 
The Constitution did not extend to the island except as Congress 
specifically applied its provisions ; and while the assumption of 
sovereignty on the part of the United States to new territory 
carried with it all the constitutional guarantees of the enjoyment 
of liberty, the protection of property, and non-interference with 
the individual rights of the citizens, Congress has full power to 
treat the territory as foreign country so far as importations are 
concerned, nor need that territory be incorporated as an integral 
part of the American Union. That decision, rendered by a 
divided Court of five to four, defined the status of Porto Rico but 
left the relation of the Philippines to the Union still in doubt. A 
few days ago the Supreme Court, by another five-to-four decision, 
cleared away that doubt. The Philippines are placed on all fours 
with Porto Rico; the Philippines are “ property” in the fullest 
sense of the word, to be given away or exchanged if it shall so 
suit the United States, which means Congress ; Congress may 
legislate for the inhabitants of the Philippines as it may see fit; 
it may admit goods from the Philippines free of duty, or make 
them pay a tariff ; it may provide the islands with such form of 
government as it shall deem proper. 

No useful purpose would be served by attempting to show that 
the five justices who regard the Philippines and their inhabitants 
as “ property” have stretched the Constitution to meet an embar- 
rassing situation; although the fact that four justices disagree 
with the majority; that the late President Harrison, acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most eminent jurists in the country, and 
many other men of the highest standing also dissented from the 
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majority of the Court, is warrant enough for believing that the 
decision is at least open to question. But that is not of con- 
sequence. The decision of the Court is final, and must stand 
for ever, or until the Court reverses itself. Of much greater 
importance is it to observe the far-reaching importance of the 
decision. The danger feared by many men that in time to come 
the Philippines would have to be admitted as a State of the Union, 
and that Asiatics would be given equal control with Anglo-Saxons 
in the government of the Union, is now found to be imaginary. 
The Filipinos can exercise no more influence on the govern- 
ment of this country than Indians can on the British Empire. 
The Filipinos are simply wards of Congress to whom the 
right of suffrage is denied, except as Congress shall deem it 
proper to grant it to them. They may be permitted to vote 
for their local offices if they become sufficiently civilised to be 
granted suffrage ; but even that is purely a matter for Congress 
to decide. 

The decision is extremely comforting to the Imperialists, whose 
only doubt as to the wisdom of their course was the haunting fear 
that peoples alien in blood, religion, customs, and thought must 
become citizens, that they must be given the right of suffrage, that 
they must be allowed to govern not only themselves but also the 
Union, of which they are part. Not even the most ardent ex- 
pansionist would have subscribed to that doctrine; the most 
ardent expansionist would have willingly given up the Philippines 
and Porto Rico rather than admit Senators from those islands. 
But under the ruling of the Supreme Court many generations 
shall pass away before Senators from the Philippines will sit in 
Washington ; and if circumstances should make it advisable for 


_ the United States to acquire a base in China or anywhere else in 


the Eastern or Western hemisphere, its new subjects, because 
they would not be citizens but only subjects, can be governed as 
European nations govern their colonies, that is, according to the 
particular necessities of the colony and the particulaf relations 
existing between the nation and its dependency. That is the 
great importance of this decision. The United States is no 
longer circumscribed, it is no longer prevented from planting its 
flag anywhere because of the fear so long entertained, that its 
peculiar form of government made every person covered by its 
flag a citizen of the United States. The American flag is no more 
an alembic to transmute savages into citizens than is the British. 
The colonies belong to the Republic, but the Republic does not 
belong to the colonies. That, in a word, is the meaning of what 
the Supreme Court has decided, 
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The American people have another “ Cuban problem” on their 
hands ; not, as they had three years ago, a military problem, but 
an economic one, that may be more difficult to solve. -Cuba has 
come to the American Congress asking to be given preferential 
rates for its sugar and tobacco. Cuba asks for a reciprocity 
treaty on the ground that the severance of relations between the 
island and Spain has destroyed the great and profitable market 
on which she relied, and there is nothing to take its place, as the 
high tariff of the United States makes it impossible for Cuba 
to find a market in this country for her chief products. She 
asks for reciprocity, for the admission of sugar and tobacco 
free of duty, or at very much lower rates of duty, in return 
for equal concessions to be made on American manufactured 
goods in Cuba. 

Theoretically most persons are willing to agree that what Cuba 
asks is only fair and reasonable and that her demands should be 
granted. By driving Spain out of Cuba the United States 
destroyed trade relations that had existed for centuries, and in 
justice the United States ought to make some compensation. 
The effect of this dislocation of business is that sugar planters are 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and great distress and disorder is 
feared unless the United States comes to the rescue. So im- 
pressed is the President with the justice of granting concessions 
to Cuba that in his Message he said : 


Elsewhere I have discussed the question of reciprocity. In the case of 
Cuba, however, there are weighty reasons of morality and of national 
interest why the policy should be held to have a peculiar application, and I 
most earnestly ask your attention to the wisdom, indeed, to the vital need, of 
providing for a substantial reduction of the tariff duties on Cuban imports 
into the United States. . . . We are bound by every consideration of honour 
and expediency to pass commercial measures in the interest of her material 
well-being. 


Unfortunately for the Cubans, to give them what they want can 
be done only. by amending the tariff. To admit Cuban sugar 
free of duty means that the cane-sugar grower of Louisiana and 
the beetroot growers of the West are brought into direct com- 
petition with the cane grower of Cuba, all the advantage being on 
the side of the Cuban because of the fertility of his soil and the 
cheap labour which he employs on his plantation, Every 
American industry has been built up by Protection, and every 
American has paid his share to build up every new industry. 
The sugar growers naturally ask why, at this time, a discrimina- 
tion should be made against them ; why sugar is not entitled to 
as much fostering care as was the tinplate industry when it was 
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determined that this country should no longer be dependent 
upon Wales for its supply. 

Members of Congress show no disposition to obey the Presi- 
dent’s injunction and be governed by “ every consideration of 
honour and expediency.” “Why are we bound to do any more 
for Cuba?” they ask. “ Have we not rescued her from the 
thraldom of Spain, have we not given her independence, have we 
not destroyed a monarchy and set up a Republic? What more 
can these ingrates ask ? What we did before was a matter of 
sentiment, but now you are talking business, and we decline to 
mix business and sentiment.” 

Very concisely, and somewhat cynically, is the case stated by 
one staid newspaper in these words : 

“We have our own trade and planting interests to remember, 
and we cannot afford to put them aside even for a people toward 
whom we feel so friendly an interest as the Cubans. Their 
prosperity will always be wished for and assisted, but our own 
must, in the nature of things, be of the first concern with us.” 

If Cuba is denied the American market the only salvation for 
the island is annexation to the United States. That is what a 
great many Americans desire, but there is perhaps equally as 
strong opposition. If Cuba will consent to become “ property” 
of the United States as Porto Rico and the Philippines are, there 
will be little objection ; but it is not believed that Cuba will be 
willing to accept anything less than admission as a State. Not 
even the annexationists are willing to go to such extreme lengths, 
With the example of the South and its negro population, and the 
armed truce, continually flaming into open warfare, that exists 
between whites and blacks in the South, no man is anxious still 
further to add to the complications of the colour question by 
adding Cuba, the great bulk of whose people are negroes. 
“That is what the Tribune has opposed, and does oppose, and 
will continue to oppose,” is a sentence in an editorial in the New 
York Tribune in which the annexation of Cuba is discussed. The 
Tribune, it must be remembered, is the leading Republican news- 
paper of this country, and has always championed the rights of 
the negro, yet it sees the danger of new Negroid States, and will, 
as it says, oppose any such legislation. And yet what is to be 
done? Give the Cubans the prosperity they desire and injure 
the American sugar growers, or admit Cuba as a State and still 
further increase the most undesirable element in the American 
political system? It isa problem too intricate for any man to 
decide offhand, and Congress is evidently going to take its time 
before reaching a conclusion. 
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The little flurry on the Isthmus of Panama having subsided, 
American marines have been re-embarked and the fear entertained 
by so many continental journals that the American occupation 
would result in a permanent acquisition of Central American 
territory is now happily for the peace of mind of these same 
continental journals dissipated. It is difficult to make Europeans 
understand the exact relation existing between the United States 
and its Central American wards, or to be able to convince them 
that when American troops are landed on the Isthmus it is not a 
hostile demonstration that precedes the acquisition of territory. 

Three times since the conclusion of the treaty of 1846 the 
United States has been forced to land troops to keep open the 
transit across the Isthmus, which it is bound to do under the 
terms of the treaty. The United States has no alternative. If 
it did not maintain uninterrupted transit the railroad com- 
pany would appeal to other Powers, and Central America is 
naturally the proper sphere of American influence. With the 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal almost in sight, the Caribbean Sea, to use the striking 
phrase of a well-known writer, will become an American lake. 
To this no one can take reasonable objection. 

Many American public men look forward to the day when the 
Isthmus will be American territory, when the whole of Central 
America will be brought under the American flag. Such a thing 
is not only not improbable but extremely probable ; but when it 
comes it will be brought about not by war, I am inclined to 
think, and not by conquest, but by the natural force of circum- 
stances that has so often made a petty State seek the protection 
of its more powerful neighbour, and for which history furnishes 
numerous examples. 

The history of Central America is a record of bloodshed and 
brutality and disorder. Republics have been formed and dis- 
integrated, dictators have assumed power only to be driven out 
by more powerful dictators, treason is always smouldering, 
which flames into civil war, the usual way to settle an election or 
a dispute between executive and legislature is an appeal to arms, 

If the Central Americans choose to cut each other’s throats, to 
form a union of Republics that lasts for a few months and is 
succeeded by war, to pull down one President and set up another 
—in short, to keep themselves in constant turmoil, the United 
States can watch the spectacle with unconcern so long as its own 
interests are not affected. But those interests are becoming 
more important every day; they are ten times more important 
now than they were before the Spanish war ; they will be ten, 
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yes, a hundred times more important when the Nicaraguan 
Canal is built, and American vessels are using it as a short cut 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Latin Americans have no 
affection for the Americans of the North; but even they may 
grow tired of their eternal quarrels and perpetual disorder, and 
at last come to the realisation that their only hope for peace 
and prosperity is an alliance with the Great Republic of the North. 


The suggestion thrown out by the Spectator that, if the United 
States will define the Monroe Doctrine, Great Britain ought to 
acknowledge it, and “ America might then propose it to the other 
Powers for their endorsement,” evokes no friendly response here. 
This was said by the Spectator with the best intention, and with 
the desire to show the United States that England is disposed to 
do everything within reason to cultivate amicable relations with 
the United States, even to the extent of writing the Monroe 
Doctrine into the law of nations. But the Spectators well-meant 
suggestion has not been received in the spirit in which it was 
made. The very last thing that the Americans want is to have 
the Monroe Doctrine defined or to have it made international 
law. The Monroe Doctrine is exactly what the Americans may 
choose to make it; it can be expanded or contracted to suit 
requirements ; it can be maintained or abandoned as may be 
deemed advisable. Americans prefer to have the Monroe 
Doctrine left a somewhat nebulous, intangible thing—a thing 
without form or substance, but that can be made to assume 
almost any form, according to the uses to which it is to be put. 
When any one suggests to America that the Monroe Doctrine be 
“ recognised,” America is very apt to say : “ We are much obliged 
to you for your condescension, but really don’t take the trouble 
on our account, as we think we can get along quite as well 
without your recognition of it.” Thus, the New York Sun, re- 
ferring to the Spectator’s suggestion, says : ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine 
stands on its own foundation in the fixed resolve and deliberate 
purpose of the whole people of this Republic.” 

And the Chicago Record Herald in the same strain: “ The fact 
is impregnable, whether there should be formal recognition of it 
or not, for its foundation is the unshakable one of incompar- 
able national strength.” 

And the Washington Star: “The Monroe Doctrine is a post- 
Script to the Declaration of Independence, and they will stand or 
fall together. The United States is responsible for both.” 

One might continue these quotations almost indefinitely, but 
enough has been shown, I think, to prove that the Spectator’s 
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suggestion is not to be seriously entertained on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

While the great weight of public opinion is against any modi- 
fication of the Monroe Doctrine occasionally a man is found bold 
enough to point out that the Doctrine should be modernised and 
defined. In the current number of the North American Review is 
a brilliantly written article by Mr. Walter Wellman which opens 
with these sentences: ‘Has not the time come to modify and 
modernise the Monroe Doctrine—not by any means to abandon 
it, but to preserve and strengthen it by a more rational applica- 
tion of its vital principle?” Mr. Wellman recognises that the 
United States has certain paramount interests in Central and 
South America, but not exclusive interests, and he combats the 
doctrine that a European Power must of necessity be a menace 
to America. He would have the Monroe Doctrine so modified : 


that hereafter it shall apply to a region where it shall be defensible in reason 
and right. Such a region is found in the West Indies, in the Caribbean Sea 
andthe American Isthmus. Here the United States has the most important 
interests, everywhere recognised as vastly superior to those of other nations, 
due to God’s arrangement of the lands and the waters, and to our determina- 
tion to meet the world’s need of a ship canal connecting the two great oceans, 
. . . Were the United States to confine its policy of exclusiveness to this field, 
it would be within its obvious and natural rights. 


But Mr. Wellman is in a minority. 
A. MAURICE Low. 
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SOME RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF ETON 


IN the following pages I endeavour to give some impressions that 
nearly five years residence at Eton, and an intimate acquaintance 
with its systems and institutions, have left on my mind. I am 
able to say truthfully that I have had a good opportunity of 
mixing in, and learning about, “the inner life” of Eton. I may 
add that in pointing out some of the flagrant abuses that do 
undoubtedly exist, I claim to be not a disloyal, but rather a loyal 
old Etonian. I say “some flagrant abuses,” but I honestly think 
that Eton of to-day has got through a large amount of that dis- 
agreeable process of reforming, which every ancient institution 
(grown so large a Eton) must undergo. Of course a vast number 
of reforms have still to be carried out, the most pressing of which 
is accommodation for the sick ; still the Governing Body have on 
several occasions shown themselves worthy of the name they 
bear by abolishing some medizval customs which were unsuit- 
able for a great English school. Public opinion at Eton, too, is 
becoming more sensible, with the result that the old enmity 
between those on the Foundation and the rest of the school is 
almost a thing of the past. A few individuals may still think 
privately that to be a Colleger is to be altogether outside the pale, 
and vice versa, but anything in the nature of a public demonstra- 
tion of ill-feeling would now be thought even more strange than 
if the leaders of the high and low church parties in the Church of 
England were to settle their religious differences by a free fight. 
Eton games have been much written about of late years, and, 
as little that I can add would be of great interest, I shall content 
myself with merely touching on the subject. Everybody knows, 
or ought to know, that “Wet-bobbing” and “ Dry-bobbing,” 
otherwise acquatics and cricket, divide the attention of Etonians 
during the summer “Half,” that football is played during 
tHe Michaelmas “Half,” that from January to Easter one 
may play fives, or run with the Eton College hounds (usually 
known as the “ Beagles”), or indulge in athletics, in which latter 
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pursuit success is crowned by the possession of numberless 
pewters and challenge cups. The game of racquets is played all the 
year round, and there are golf links for golfing “‘cranks.” Bathing 
is permitted during most of the summer and a small part of the 
Michaelmas school-term; and with three bathing-places few 
Etonians there are who do not, at least occasionally, go to Athens, 
Cuckoo Weir, or Boveney. Such minor pursuits as stump cricket, 
passage football (the latter an offspring of the Eton wall game) 
and ping-pong, sometimes serve to wile away the tedium of an 
odd half-hour. With such a formidable list of pursuits before 
him he would be a bold man who would deny that modern 
Etonians are well provided for in the matter of recreation. 
Indeed, much has been done in this direction during the last few 
years. Among modern improvements may be mentioned the 
purchase of the magnificent expanse of grass, known as Agar’s 
Plough and Dutchman’s Farm, which has recently been acquired 
and laid out in cricket and football fields, the acquisition of 
Queen’s Eyot, on which a club house is to be built (a temporary 
one has been in existence for about a year) for the benefit of 
Wet-bobs and which is to take the place of Surley Hall, and 
further the erection of suitable kennel accommodation for the 
beagles, which are now provided with an excellent range of 
kennels and a professional kennelman. Mention should also be 
made of the Eton College Rifle Volunteers, a patriotic corps, 
whose representatives this year carried off the Ashburton Shield. 

The system of work at Eton is too complex to be ade- 
quately explained in a magazine article, and it opens up also 
the old discussion as to the Eton curriculum, so I shall 
not attempt it. It is sufficient to state that every Etonian 
has a “classical” tutor, who is, should the person in question . 
“board ” at a classical master’s house, in the majority of cases 
his “house” tutor as well. One’s tutor is supposed to prepare 
One in certain studies for “ going into school,” i.e, being with 
one’s division ; he is also in many ways responsible for one’s 
conduct, and without his consent that dreaded interview with the 
Head Master, which so many generations of Etonians have under- 
gone in fear and trembling, is not permitted. That is to say, a 
master, as a rule, does not “ complain ” (the technical description 
of the process which ends in the above-mentioned interview) of 
a boy without consulting his tutor, and obtaining his consent to 
put the whole machinery of Eton law in motion. To show that 
this system of complaints occasionally becomes ludicrous, I may 
mention the instance of a certain tutor, who, when he wished to 
complain of any one, used to write at once to the Head Master, 
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mentioning the offence, and inquiring whether he ought to com- 
plain of the boy or not. Should the Head Master say yes, the 
complaint was officially handed in at next morning’s “ chambers ” 
(the term applied to a small and rather dingy room, where at a 
certain hour every day the masters meet together in the presence 
of the Head Master to discuss complaints, arrange work, &c.), 
and should he say no, there the matter ended. This is surely a 
red-tape method of doing things. I may here mention the 
different methods of maintaining discipline at Eton. Each 
master has the power to set a “ poena” for any offence which is 
not serious enough to require a complaint to the Head Master. 
These “ poenas” consist of having to write out so many lines, or 
to make an additional copy of an exercise, &c. Each division 
master is also provided with a book of yellow slips of paper 
(known as yellow tickets) on which he writes any offence of 
which a boy has been guilty, such as : 


JONEs, 
Idle and inattentive at school. 
Signed, 


and then hands it to the boy to get it signed by his “ house ” and 
“classical” tutor. The boy’s tutor then (unless he wishes to 
complain of the boy) signs it, and the culprit returns it to the 
master who wrote it. Allis then over. Now of all useless and 
archaic forms cf punishment this is, in my opinion, the worst. 
Its only advantage is that it acquaints a master with his pupil’s 
misdeeds (often petty enough), which would be more simply and 
effectively accomplished by the master, against whom the culprit 
has sinned, mentioning his offence to his tutor either in chambers 
or bya note taken by the school messenger, who is always at 
hand. Its disadvantages are many. It is a tax on the 
time of Eton masters (a class by their own confession over- 
worked), who are thus constrained to attempt to remember 
whether Brown has shown up his yellow ticket or how many 
tickets Jones has had. It is useless as a punishment, as it 
merely annoys a person for a moment to be saddled with a 
piece of yellow paper (which soon becomes black) covered with 
often illegible hieroglyphics. It is a waste of paper and ink, and 
it really is a direct incentive to dishonesty, since it encourages a 
boy never to show his ticket to his tutor at all, but to rely on the 
forgetfulness of the giver to ask for it. I do not know who 
invented the yellow ticket system, but if he is still alive he has 
yet time to repent, which repentance he can show by trying to 
get his fad abolished. 
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The punishments at the disposal of the Head Master are 
numerous, and vary from expulsion and corporal punishment 
to writing out certain sets of rules, “White tickets” are also 
given, which in effectiveness are certainly superior to “ yellow 
tickets.” The Head Master gives them for a fairly serious 
offence, and a person to whom a white ticket is given cannot 
obtain any leave, and is compelled to spend a certain time 
every day in his tutor’s pupil-room until h‘s ticket is signed by 
his tutor (usually about a week or ten days alter it has been 
given) and returned to the school office. 

Stoppage of leave is often resorted to, and as, in the ordinary 
course of events, an Etonian gets a good deal of leave it is a 
real punishment to have it stopped. For any offence against the 
Preepostorship (which for the benefit of non-Etonians I may add 
is an office which nearly every boy has to undertake for three 
days every “ Half,” and the duties of which are, to make a list of his 
own division, to find out the absentees, &c.) there is a never 
failing punishment of writing out the rules twice. 

At Eton, as at other schools, there is considerable authority 
vested in certain of the boys, or i.e., those boys who by their brains 
or their muscle have raised themselves to a position of respon- 
sibility. Every Eton house is ruled by a captain, known as 
“captain of the house”; it is his business to keep order, 
determine the number of fags to be allotted to each person, 
and superintend any funds, &c., of the house, and act as 
its representative in the school outside. As a rule, his 
tutor reposes considerable confidence in him, and, should he be 
popular with his fellows, he acquires no small kudos by his posi- 
tion. Besides the “ captain of the house,” there is in every house 
a “ captain of games,” who, as his name indicates, arranges foot- 
ball and cricket matches for his house, &c., and is ex-officio 
captain of the eleven which represents the house at football, but 
not necessarily at cricket, since he may chance to be a wet-bob. 
The “captain of the house” is always the boy who is the highest 
(of his house) in school, and the “captain of games” he who is 
most distinguished in athletics. Often the same person performs 
both duties, a state of affairs more conducive to peace and harmony 
than when there are two captains. 

For the purpose of enforcing their authority captains are 
allowed to cane those in their house whom they think fit. 
“Captains of houses” are, however, as nothing when compared 
with members of “Pop.” “ Pop,” as most people know, is the 
name of the old established Eton debating club, to which most 
great Etonians have in their time belonged. “ Pop,” however, is 
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more than a debating club, for to belong to it is not only a cri- 
terion of social success and of prowess in athletics, but it confers 
a certain responsibility and power. “Pop” numbers thirty 
members, of whom the “captain of the eleven,” the “ captain of 
the boats,” the head Colleger, the head oppidan, and the master 
of the beagles are ex-officio members, while members of the 
“eight” and the “eleven,” and others specially conspicuous in 
athletics, are always elected. No one who has not reached 
“upper division ” of fifth form, or who has not obtained a colour 
in any class of games is eligible for election, and, as a rule, a good 
deal of popularity and success in Eton life is necessary to secure 
admission to that august body. It is the dream of every Etonian’s 
life to become a “Pop,” and no wonder, for the position 
confers great power. The “ Eton Society,” as “ Pop” is called, 
draws up manifold rules for the governance of the school, sets 
the fashion in the matter of dress, and in a thousand and 
one ways asserts its authority, which it is dangerous to dispute, 
as its members are mostly “men of muscle,” and are permitted 
to use an exceedingly unpleasant variety of short canes, known 
as “Pop canes”; in short, their power resembles that of 
monitors in other schools, except in that they are a self- 
elected body, which, I believe 1 am right in saying, monitors 
are not. On the whole, the Eton Society, as at present con- 
stituted, works well enough, but, of course, there is danger that 
persons might be admitted into its ranks who are unfitted to 
rule their fellows. I think, too, that there is a tendency for an 
Etonian, on entering “ Pop,” to put on a good deal of what is 
vulgarly termed “ side,” and to fancy himself rather a fine fellow, 
a dream which is usually rudely dispelled should he, on leaving 
Eton, enter the British army as a subaltern. 

An article on Eton is not considered complete without some 
reference to fagging. Fagging is at the present day at Eton, as 
elsewhere, a very trifling hardship, and is often a blessing in 
disguise. Indeed, I think most old Etonians will agree with me 
that it will be a bad day for the discipline and tone of Eton when 
fagging is done away with. Less satisfactory, though, than 
fagging is the prevalence of caning. As I said before, “ Pop,” as 
a body, and its individual members, are allowed to cane any one 
(except a member of the sixth form) who has incurred their 
displeasure ; no one, not even a house captain, is safe from them. 
Captains of houses themselves may cane lower boys, and occa- 
sionally those higher up in the school; and every fag master 
may, if he thinks right, inflict corporal punishment with an ash 
plant on his fag. If used in moderation this practice is no doubt an 
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excellent thing for the discipline of the school, and tends to check 
disorder ; but during the last few years there has, throughout the 
school, been far too much caning, and at one house (now no 
longer in existence) it reached such a pitch as rendered necessary 
the employment of that ugly word bullying. It is not so much 
that the actual use of the cane, even for a trivial offence, does 
harm to the boy on whom it is used, but it tends to make him, 
when he becomes a “ Swell” himself, use the cane too frequently. 
Therefore I think, on the whole, it would be to the advantage of 
every one if the use of the cane and the ash plant were limited to 
captains of houses and members of “Pop,” and that any fag 
master who had a complaint to make of his fag should make it to 
the captain only. 

Eton literature has of late been very prominent, especially 
during the hast two years. The official school paper is the “ Eton 
College Chronicle,” whose editorship is usually in the hands of 
boys high up in the school. It reports all school events, such as 
concerts, cricket matches, football, boating, &c.; discusses any 
scheme connected with Eton, and is the medium through which 
every Etonian can voice his complaints. It is in fact a paper by 
which old Etonians can keep up their acquaintance with Eton. 
It would, however, I venture to suggest, be more popular if a 
better leader-writer could be obtained ; and if the snatches of verse 
by very minor poets, which are too often included, could be elimi- 
nated. Besides the “ Chronicle” there has lately been produced 
a good deal of ephemeral literature, which has been more or less 
successful. The “Amphibian,” published first, if I remember 
rightly, in 1897, appeared at intervals for two or three years: it 
had a large sale on account of its excellent photographs of topical 
events, and its varied assortment of humour. The “Gnat,” 
another semi-humorous journal, ran for two or three numbers, 
but was financially a failure. In 1900 a colleger brought out a 
journal called the “Bantling” ; this was a much higher class 
publication than the two former, and aimed at instilling a love 
of literature into Etonians. Much of it was exceedingly cleverly 
written, but its somewhat paternal attitude made it an easy butt 
for would-be wits. Among others the editor of the “ Chronicle” 
most unwisely took on himself to be funny, with the result that 
a war of words ensued, in which the editor of the “ Bantling” 
(by no means a fool) got considerably the better of his opponent. 
Soon afterwards the “ Bantling,” from lack of support, ceased to 
exist. Early in the present year the “X” magazine made its 
appearance, which, from the point of view of £ s. d., was the 
most successful of all. This success was largely due to the fact 
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of its relying not on the efforts of one mind but on several con- 
tributors. It was certainly an amusing paper, but a little too free 
and outspoken for the conservatism of the Eton authorities. 
After its third number it was stopped, the reason given being 
1 that “it reminded the Head Master of cheap American jour- 
nalism.” The editor of the last-mentioned journal, Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau, this summer brought out a little book of Eton poems. 
They did not aim at doing beyond attempting to amuse,* and 


* As a sample of Mr. Frankau’s verse I quote the following : 


STAYING OUT 


The slacker he was shamming, 

His head was bound with lint, 
His appearance was appalling, 

’Twould have moved a heart of flint. 
His dame went out. He ceased to frown, 
And spoke. His words I’ve written down. 


Prate not to me of your 
Good health, you dreary bore, 
Quoting that old, old saw 

“ Makes a man wealthy.” 
What is there nicer than 
Headaches, or colds, what can 
Possibly make a man 

Want to be healthy ? 


I’d lie abed till ten, 
Take liver pills, and then 
Sleep, while all other men 

Have to be working. 
I’d shun your dangerous games, 
Football e’en experts maims, 
He’s only safe who aims 

At nought but shirking. 


Hail then all germs that fly! 
WW Chase me, O bacilli! 

i Day after day will I 
Hil Get new diseases. 
Chicken-pox, measles, mumps, 

Do not give me the dumps; 

Down with those silly chumps 

HI Whom illness teases. 


Dame, do not say me nay, 

Let me have my own way, 

Let me stay out for aye, 

Give me excuses ; 
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certainly their free and easy criticism of Eton methods was very 
funny. Since that time another book of poems by another 
Etonian author, and of a different kind, has appeared, and is said 
to possess great merit. 

Before closing this article I should like to say something about 
what | consider to be the most serious blot on the administration 
of Eton affairs—the absence of proper accommodation for cases 
of sickness. 


At Eton there is, in accordance with regulations, an isolated 
hospital (or sanatorium) for cases of scarlet fever, small-pox, 


What for? Say I’m insane, 
Clot of blood on the brain, 
Say I’m in awful pain 
(Pain has its uses). 


Next I might well contract 
Leprosy, cataract, 
Any disease in fact, 
And there are dozens; 
I don’t care what I catch, 
Phossy-jaw from a match, 
Rashes one longs to scratch, 
Colds from my cousins. 


All ailments that there be 

Are good enough for me, 

Housemaid’s, or rowing-knee, 
Peritonitis. 

Croup, catarrh, stomach-ache, 

(From too much wedding cake) 

Fever, or else I’ll fake 
Conjunctivitis. 


Let my limbs break to bits, 
Let me lose all my wits, 
Always providing it’s 
Good for a fortnight, 
Flu. is a splendid thing, 
Sore-throat, where is thy sting ? 
I'll sleep tho’ school bells ring 
Ne’er have a short night. 


Dip., scarlet fever, black 

Ditto, or yellow jack ; 

Ankles, or thighs, or back 

Let them, forsooth, ache; 

* * * * 

Sudden, with hollow groan, 

Wild-eyed he made his moan, 

I left him all alone 

Murmuring ‘“ Toothache.” 
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diphtheria, and all serious infectious diseases; but for less 
serious complaints—as measles, chicken-pox, or mumps—there 
is NO provision whatever, and a boy has to be nursed in his own 
room. Nay, more, should a boy be ill with pneumonia (as often 
happens in the damp Eton climate), or any other serious com- 
plaint, there is no infirmary for him to be sent to; unless his 
house tutor has a spare bedroom fit for a sick person, he remains 
in his own stuffy little room. There is, indeed, sick accommoda- 
tion for four or five persons in college in a new wing recently 
added, but that is only available for the seventy collegers. There 
is also the Windsor Infirmary, but that is some distance from 
Eton, and no boy has ever been taken there, with the exception 
of a poor fellow who met with an accident in Windsor. So it 
comes to pass that a boy has to be nursed in his own room, 
which is, as a rule, about eight feet by eight feet, in which he 
lives, eats, and sleeps when he is well. Now the usual number 
of boys in an Eton house is thirty, so that it may be imagined that 
one case of measles or mumps has sometimes soon caused a 
dozen others. I have known cases where fourteen people have 
been laid low with measles, and five with mumps, in the same 
house at the same time. Often there is no nurse in the house, 
and the “boys’ maids” (the proportion of these factotums to the 
boys is about one in ten) have not only to perform their by no 
means easy daily duties, but to look after sick people as well. 
The discomfort and unpleasantness of being cooped up in a tiny 
room for a fortnight or three weeks in a noisy Eton house, where 
people are coming and going from 6.30 A.M. till 10.30 P.M., is 
perfectly indescribable. Added to this one often feels really 
unwell when suffering from such puerile diseases as measles or 
chicken-pox, and even when properly nursed they are often the 
cause, especially to a growing boy, of ill-health for a long time. 
It is little wonder that such diseases as I have mentioned run like 
wild-fire through Eton : the only wonder is the small proportion 
of deaths occurring, which I attribute more to the healthiness of 
the average Etonian than to any care taken of him when he is ill. 
Eton masters do all in their power to make a boy comfortable, 
who is really ill, but they are only mortal, and to transform an 
Eton house into a hospital requires more than human ingenuity. 
Eton, as far as I know, is the only school in England which 
does not possess some infirmary, or some sick berths, to which 
boys who are ill may be sent. Of course, at schools where 
the boys sleep in dormitories it is impossible to nurse them any- 
where except in some building apart from their fellows. At Eton, 
however, where each boy has a separate room, it is easy enough 
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for the authorities (to save expense) to ordain that, when he is ill, 
he shall be nursed in his own room. This would not be so 
bad for the person concerned if Eton rooms were large airy 
apartments, with a pleasant look-out, and thick walls which pre- 
cluded all sound from outside; unfortunately this is just what 
they are not. 

By far the majority of Eton rooms (of course, there are excep- 
tions) are very small, badly ventilated, and with a poor look-out 
on to some court ; the walls are very thin indeed, allowing one 
to hear all one’s neighbour’s remarks, and the rooms themselves, 
crowded into a small space, open on to a narrow low passage. 
They are generally well furnished, and, when their owners enjoy 
good health, are comfortable enough ; to be ill in them, on the 
contrary, is to experience their inconvenience, and to realise the 
over-crowded state in which Etonians live, eat, sleep, and occa- 
sionally die. Many mothers (and fathers, too) who have had boys 
at Eton, who have been ill there, have expressed great indigna- 
tion at the shameful neglect of the Governing Body to remedy 
this state of affairs, and at last an influential committee of ladies 
(all of whom have had sons or brothers at Eton) are about to 
approach the proper authorities, and to urge them to remove 
what is a grave stain on the record of the best of all schools. 


TURNOUR. 


LIVERPOOL’S DEMAND FOR A 
UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL circles in Lancashire and Yorkshire are just now 
profoundly interested, and will during the next few months be 
increasingly agitated, by a question of university politics which 
has recently been raised by the demand of Liverpool for 
the transformation of its University College, at present a con- 
stituent college of the federal Victoria University, into a self- 
consistent and independent degree-giving body. Upon the 
answer which is given to this demand will largely depend the 
form which the future development of university education is 
to take, not only in the North of England, but in the United 
Kingdom, and perhaps throughout the British Empire. 

Until a very short time ago it seemed that the federal constitu- 
tion had been accepted as the model for our new university 
foundations. Between the foundation of the Durham University 
and that of the Birmingham, no university charter was granted in 
the United Kingdom which did not establish a federal constitu- 
tion, and the same form seemed to be rooting itself in some of 
the colonies also. It is perhaps worth noting that this was the 
period during which federal states-constitutions were winning 
the idolatry of a certain school of historians and politicians. 
Federalism in university organisation has obviously little enough 
to do with federalism in politics, but the ascendency of the 
federal idea in the one sphere was doubtless not without its 
influence in suggesting its application to the other. The first 
university established on this model was the Queen’s University, 
afterwards the Royal University of Ireland, with its colleges in 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. It was followed by the Victoria Uni- 
versity, which began with Owens College, Manchester (1881), 
afterwards added University College, Liverpool (1884), and York- 
shire College, Leeds (1887), and for a time dreamed that it might 
eventually include all the greater colleges of the North and 
Midlands. The example was followed in the establishment of 
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the University of Wales, with colleges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, 
and Cardiff. The University of New Zealand is a colonial 
example of the same type. 

Now it is important to realise that this system is an absolute 
novelty in university organisation. It is at variance with the 
whole of university tradition, which has always insisted upon 
identifying every university with a single place; and it finds no 
real parallel on the Continent or in America, where every uni- 
versity has a single local habitation and generally a local name. 
It is, in short, a purely British and a very modern system. Nor 
has it any analogy with Oxford and Cambridge, to which it has 
sometimes been compared on the ground that these also are 
composed of constituent colleges. To make such a comparison 
is to be misled by mere names. No Oxford college is self- 
sufficient for teaching purposes; but it is of the very essence of 
the federal system that each of its colleges must supply all the 
teaching that its students obtain. However incompletely, every 
faculty must be comprised in each college. Thus, the colleges of 
a federal university are not colleges in the Oxford sense, but are 
in reality incomplete universities, bound together principally for 
the purpose of holding examinations and granting degrees in 
common. 

What were the advantages anticipated by the advocates of this 
novel type of university? At first sight they seemed plausible 
enough. The federal university would, it was hoped, form an 
efficient central regulative body for the higher education of a 
whole province. In the case of the Victoria University, perhaps 
the most perfect example of the type, its elastic constitution 
allows it to admit any local college which shall have reached 
what is considered by the governing body of the university to 
be a sufficient standard of equipment. It was believed that it 
would thus secure a unity of standard and method throughout 
the whole of its province ; that its constituent colleges would be 
strengthened by union, and its awards increased in prestige ; and 
that while, on the one hand, the laudable ambition of great towns 
to possess university institutions of their own would not be . 
checked, but would rather be encouraged by the prospect of 
their admission to the federation, on the other hand the multi- 
plication of degree-giving bodies, which a generation ago was 
almost universally regarded as a very serious danger, would be 
avoided. 

These are undoubtedly forcible arguments, at any rate on the 
surface. Nevertheless, after a brief period of apparent triumph, 
the federal system has by no means obtained the success which 
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was anticipated. Not only have the universities of this type failed 
to secure any high reputation or to command much popular 
respect, but during the last two years the system has received 
several severe blows. When Birmingham, under the guidance of 
Mr. Chamberlain, made up its mind to become a university city, 
the proposal that it should adopt the federal system either by 
entering the Victoria University, or by making itself the nucleus 
of anew Midland federation, was hardly considered : it was at 
any rate unhesitatingly rejected in favour of the establishment of 
a university on the model of those of Germany and America, and 
indeed of the whole civilised world. This was the first blow at 
the ascendency of the federal type. It was followed early in this 
year by a complaint from Ireland that the Royal University wasa 
failure, and by the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the causes of its non-success. And now Victoria, the greatest 
triumph of the system, the model federal university, is threatened 
with dissolution. The youngest, but not the least virile, of 
its colleges threatens to withdraw. The other two colleges are 
apparently so little convinced of the superiority of federalism, that 
both have formally and solemnly declared that if Liverpool is 
allowed a separate university, they also must be given complete 
independence. It is pretty plain that if this is to be the result of 
the agitation, the days of the federal type of university are 
numbered. 

Thus the Liverpool demand does not affect Liverpool only. It 
is not a mere local question, but a national question. It comes 
opportunely at a moment when we are all considering how we are 
to reconstruct our educational system, to remind us that the 
highest as well as the lower grades of the structure have to be 
dealt with. We are on the eve of areconstruction of the autho- 
rities directing both primary and secondary and technical educa- 
tion ; it will be the very height of fatuity if in doing this we do 
not take into consideration the place that is to be occupied by the 
universities in the whole scheme, their relations in particular with 
the examination and inspection of schools, the determination of 
curricula, and the training of teachers. Are the universities to be 
integral parts of the educational structure, linked in the most inti- 
mate way with all grades of schools and with the bodies which 
direct them ; or are they to remain detached and separate, having 
no vital relation with the other parts of the system? These are 
questions which obviously cannot be decided until we know upon 
what basis our new universities are to be organised. It is instruc- 
tive to observe that in the controversy over the claims of Liver- 
pool, the discussion on both sides has throughout to a large 
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extent circled round the subject of the relations between the 
university and the secondary schools. And if the Liverpool 
agitation has no other result, it will have served a very useful 
purpose if it forces attention to this subject. 

The Liverpool demand, then, deserves the serious consideration 
of all who are interested in educational politics; and a brief 
examination of the arguments adduced on either side may be 
useful. The charter of Victoria University provides that Man- 
chester shall be the seat of the university, and that all meetings 
and public functions shall be held there. Liverpool maintains, 
and with much force, that this operates seriously to her detri- 
ment. All the prestige that is derived from great academic cere- 
monies falls exclusively to Manchester; and the value of these 
things to a body striving to impress itself upon the imagination 
of a huge commercial city is very great. The Liverpool college 
finds that it is deprived of the best opportunities of making dig- 
nified public demonstrations before its own citizens. Again, it is 
maintained that Liverpool men are in practice precluded by dis- 
tance from taking a full part in the government of the federation, 
and that their share of influence over its policy, nominally equal, 
is in fact necessarily much inferior to that of their Manchester 
colleagues. These are minor grievances, in themselves scarcely 
sufficient to justify severance, and they are not really inseparable 
from the federal system. A slight alteration in the charter would 
permit ceremonies to be held alternately in the three cities ; while 
as for university administration, the supremacy of any one college 
could doubtless be avoided by imitating the University of Wales, 
and establishing the university offices in some neutral place, 
equally distant, if possible, from Manchester, Liverpool and 
Leeds. Hellifield Junction suggests itself as an admirable spot 
for this purpose. The spectacle of a registrar and a few clerks, 
perched like pelicans in the wilderness at that solitary railway 
station among the moors, and calling themselves the Victoria 
University, would form an admirable object lesson of the unreality 
of the federal university apart from its colleges. 

If these had been the only objections to the Victoria system, 
Liverpool would probably have been content with demanding an 
alteration in the charter; though it may be doubted whether 
Manchester would willingly have sacrificed the predominant 
partnership which she has enjoyed since the foundation of the 
university. But these are far from being the only objections. One 
of the greatest drawbacks of the federal system is that it has no defi- 
nite local associations, and this drawback is accentuated in the case 
of Victoria by the widely used and undescriptive name which it 
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bears. This operates in two directions. It prevents the enrol- 
ment, on the side of university advance, of the great force of civic 
patriotism. How strongly and to what good ends this may be 
employed by skilful direction is shown in the short but striking 
annals of the Birmingham University. Now no local patriotism 
has ever attached itself, or will ever attach itself, to the Victoria 
University, an institution to which the man in the street is wholly 
indifferent, for he either knows nothing about it or does not 
understand it. Local patriotism attaches itself to the colleges, 
but to a far less degree than if they were full universities. The 
contrast between the icterest of Birmingham in Mason College 
and its interest in the Birmingham University is significant. But 
the great cities need a great idea to arouse in them any high 
degree of enthusiasm, and the mere name of a university college 
suggests something inferior, second-rate, a makeshift. Only a 
full university, bearing the city’s name and shedding distinction 
on it, can hope really to command the respect of its city, or fully 
to share the pride and interest which the city feels in its chief 
institutions. In brief, the university college needs to be raised to 
the full rank before it can play its proper part, not only in the 
educational system, but in the general life of the city and the 
district of which it is the capital; the federal university (except 
where, as in Wales, it is backed by national sentiment) will never 
arouse any but the most languid interest in the cities which it 
touches. On another side the absence of any local association in 
the name of Victoria University is unfortunate, inasmuch as it 
increases the difficulty of obtaining recognition of its training 
and degree. The average man naturally assumes the Victoria 
graduate to be an Australian ; and this kind of misapprehension 
is not confined to the average man. Last year a bishop in 
the south of England, of academic antecedents, on finding that 
one of his candidates for ordination was a Victoria graduate, 
politely asked him how long he had lived in Australia. Even to 
those who understand the mysteries of Victoria, its degree does 
not tell where and under whom the graduate’s training has been 
obtained. 

Nor do the advocates of a Liverpool University admit that the 
federal system has now any advantages to offer in compensation 
for these undeniable disadvantages. That it was once useful 
they admit: it was useful in the days when, owing to the dislike 
of the authorities for the multiplication of degree-giving bodies, 
it was impossible to obtain university rank on any other terms ; 
but the days when the degree-giving power and the holding of 
examinations were regarded as the central and essential functions 
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of a university are (it is to be hoped) now over. Created by a 
generation to which examination was the be-all and end-all of 
education, and having no raison d’étre except the conduct of 
examinations, the federal system is hardly likely to command 
much respect in a generation which is labouring to mitigate the 
examination curse. As distinct from its colleges, the Victoria 
University is simply a great examining board. Its sole virtue, as 
compared with the old London University, is that it does not 
divorce examination from teaching. But it can do little to 
improve the teaching in its constituent colleges, or to encourage 
research ; and the main result of its existence is to make the 
examination the dominant feature of the student’s course. The 
deleterious effects of such a system upon education are a 
commonplace among modern educationists. Not less unfor- 
tunate are the results of the control over the curricula of its 
colleges which is the corollary of its control over the examina- 
tions. This goes so far that not only are the exact limits of 
periods and the precise books to be read laid down, but even the 
number of hours during which each subject is to be taught is 
specified. Thus all independence, all variation of method, on the 
part of the teachers is rigidly repressed. There is a healthy 
tendency in modern education to encourage as far as possible 
independence and originality even in the lowest grades. If 
independence in the teacher is desirable anywhere, it is desirable 
in the university ; and it is not the least unfortunate effect of the 
federal system that it is so seriously discouraged. 

So much for the main points in the case for the dissolution of 
Victoria. What can be urged against it? In the end of June of 
the present year a meeting of the Court of Victoria was made the 
occasion for a demonstration in force against the Liverpool 
movement. It is perhaps an indication of one of the drawbacks 
of the federal system that no notice was given to Liverpool. The 
letters read and the speeches delivered on that occasion may, 
however, be taken as the official statement of the case for 
federalism. To this manifesto a number of eminent gentlemen 
contributed, including Mr. Bryce, Mr. Acland, Lord Ripon, and 
the Chancellor of the University, Lord Spencer: all, it will be 
observed, belonging to the same school of thought, the school 
which was dominant at the time of the foundation of Victoria. 
In a long series of speeches, the arguments of any weight were 
few in number, though they were often repeated. Chief of them 
all, and most solemnly and repeatedly harped on, was the conten- 
tion that the undue multiplication of universities is very dangerous. 
On this ancient croak two comments may be made, No one 
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would dream of denying that the recognition of numerous 
ill-equipped bodies as universities with full degree-giving powers 
would be a great misfortune for education. But for what 
purpose does the Privy Council control the granting of charters 
if it be not to ensure that no institution shall receive full rank 
until its equipment is adequate? The safeguards against undue 
multiplication are ample. But it may be noted that these safe- 
guards are very materially weakened by the existence of a federal 
university such as Victoria, with power to grant university rank 
to any college it pleases. This power practically does away with 
the control of the Privy Council. The mischievous effects of the 
recognition of weak and understaffed colleges as of university 
rank must be quite as great as those attending the establishment 
of a weak university ; and the fact that the admission of a new 
college to Victoria does not actually increase the number of 
degree-giving bodies, only makes the danger greater by disguising 
it. Thus, instead of being a bulwark against the rise of weak 
university institutions, the federal university is a positive 
encouragement of it. The text for all these forebodings is of 
course America, where undoubtedly institutions have been far 
too readily recognised as of university rank when they did not 
possess university equipment. But, as a matter of fact, this 
mistake has been much less mischievous than the worship of 
degrees and examinations has been to English education. The 
result of the multiplication of shoddy degree-giving bodies in 
America has been that degrees per se have ceased to be of much 
value ; and instead of being satisfied with the statement that a 
man is a graduate, the question now is what kind of training he 
has had, whether it has been under good teachers and in a 
properly equipped institution. This is all to the good. 

But before these gentlemen fell to expounding the evil of undue 
multiplication of universities, they might at least have taken the 
trouble of inquiring whether we were within measurable distance 
of the limit of jsafety. A brief investigation of the Statesman’s 
Year Book would have shown them that England to-day has fewer 
universities in proportion to her population than any other country 
in the civilised world. While Germany has one university to 
every two and a half millions, France one to every two millions, 
and America (including only those to which no one could deny 
the title) one to a million, England has only one to every five 
millions of people. The increase of our universities by two, which 
the dissolution of Victoria would involve, would still leave us far 
from the standard of other countries. Nor do our existing 
universities compensate by their size for their fewness, Berlin 
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America has half a dozen universities much larger than either of 
the two leading English universities. There is indeed no depart- 
ment of education in which we have lagged so far behind as the 
provision of universities; and this has reacted seriously upon 
every other grade of education, for the university is the reservoir 
which supplies the whole system. Thus the parrot-cry about the 
danger of multiplying universities is not only absurd, but it is a 
positive barrier to progress. 

A second leading contention of the friends of Victoria is that 
whereas the federal system keeps the standard of degrees and 
examinations high, the competition of three rival colleges would 
have the effect of lowering the standard. This is a very curious 
assertion. For, in the first place, it must be obvious that the real 
value of the degree must eventually depend upon the quality of the 
training which leads up to it. The efficiency of the training given 
in the three colleges will be in no degree decreased by the dis- 
solution of the federal tie, which does nothing to improve it : in 
the case of Liverpool, the acquisition of independence would be 
accompanied by an immense increase of equipment, which must 
improve the quality of the student’s work. Then, again, it would 
clearly be absurd to lower standards in the hope of attracting 
students in greater numbers, and this seems to be what the friends 
of federalism fear. For it is a good reputation, not a bad reputa- 
tion, that attracts students to a university. Finally, in every modern 
British university external examiners are called in, whose express 
duty it is to see that the standard of the examinations is main- 
tained. There need be no fear of a lowering of standards as a 
consequence of the dissolution of Victoria; but there is good 
reason to hope for a raising of standards, when healthful competi- 
tion in excellence is no longer repressed as at present. 

It is worth remarking that not one of the speakers at the 
Victoria Court ventured to suggest that Liverpool was unable to 
support a university, or that its University College was insuffi- 
ciently equipped to receive the full rank. The first position would 
have been too absurd; seeing that Liverpool, the second in size 
and wealth among English cities, is the centre of a district with a 
population equal to that of Scotland two centuries ago, when 
Scotland possessed four universities. The second position would 
stultify the Victoria system, since, if the college is sufficiently 
well equipped to give its students all the training they require for 
a Victoria degree, it can give them training equally well for a 
Liverpool degree. If we are to establish new universities, 
and it is inevitable that we should, there is, indeed, no city 
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which would more properly be made the seat of a university 
than Liverpool, not only because of the greatness of the city, 
but also because its college is strong, well-equipped, and very 
progressive. This is recognised in the fact that with the 
exception of Owens College and University College, London, 
it receives a larger share of the miserably insufficient Government 
grant for higher education than any other of the university 
colleges. It has already many more students than the University 
of Birmingham, and more than twice as many as the University 
of St. Andrews. Its endowment amounts to nearly half a million, 
and very large promises of additional endowment when it receives 
the full rank have already been made. It is distinguished among 
university colleges by its strength in the arts subjects, tco often 
neglected in these new seats of learning. In days when English 
backwardness in education is a subject of scofing to America, it 
has received the warm commendation of American education- 
ists for the skill with which it has been brought into relation 
with the main interests of the city, and the success which has 
attended its many progressive developments. Among these may 
be mentioned its School of Tropical Medicine, the only one in 
the United Kingdom outside of London, which has already 
attracted so much attention by the energy of its attack upon the 
pestilences of West Africa ; its flourishing School of Architecture, 
the first attempt in England to devise a university training for 
the architectural profession; its School of Commerce, the first 
attempt to perform a similar service for commercial men ; its 
strong and well-equipped School of Public Health; its great 
work in marine biology and fisheries; or, on another side—a 
proof that it is alive to other than purely utilitarian subjects—its 
School of Local History, the only one of its kind, and the only 
place in England, except the London School of Economics, 
where regular teaching in medizval paleography is given. 
To say that this college is not fitted for the rank that has already 
been given to Birmingham is a mere absurdity. 

It remains only to give some indication of the attitude of the 
two other Victoria colleges towards Liverpool’s demand. Owens 
College, Manchester, is the oldest and wealthiest of all the 
university colleges. In any other country it would long ago have 
been recognised as a full university. In 1879 it endeavoured to 
obtain this recognition, and to be transformed into a university of 
Manchester, but owing mainly to the opposition of Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, then in its infancy, it had to be content with 
becoming only the first college of the Victoria federation, though 
the seat of the university was fixed at Manchester as a compensa- 
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tion. But though Manchester accepted the Victoria com- 
promise and has done its best with it, many Manchester men have 
never ceased to feel sore at having been denied the rank they 
had so fully earned ; they have always regarded the federal univer- 
sity as a transition stage, and always hoped for the time when 
their city would have a university of its own. Thus a strong 
body of Manchester opinion would regard the break-up of 
Victoria with equanimity; and its attitude towards Liverpool 
is, on the whole, one of watchful neutrality. The meeting of 
the Victoria Court to which we have referred by no means 
represented Manchester sentiment: there was not a single 
speaker directly representative of Manchester; and in a very 
striking article on the following day the Manchester Guardian 
forcibly protested against the debate as being conducted on 
assumptions which stultified the past ambitions and compromised 
the future of the Owens College. But while not altogether un- 
friendly to the Liverpool movement, Manchester has not definitely 
ranged herself in its favour. In the first place, as the seat of 
the university she suffers least of all from the drawbacks of the 
federal system, and has not, therefore, the same stimulus to 
energetic action; in the second place, many of her leading men 
have been fighting educational battles for years: they have a 
not unnatural disinclination to launch out upon a new campaign ; 
and, forgetting that the longer a system lasts the more difficult it 
is to overthrow it, they are inclined to echo that proverb of 
timidity, “ the time is not yet ripe.” 

With Yorkshire College the case is very different. This 
college is strong in the technical subjects; but in the strictly 
university subjects, especially in the faculty of arts, it has 
hitherto been weak. Conscious of its own deficiencies, it clings 
desperately to a system which appears to give it something of the 
university feeling which it is itself incapable of producing. Itis the 
only one of the three colleges which shows any great enthusiasm 
for Victoria, for whose creation indeed its jealousy of Manchester 
was largely responsible. Recognising that independence would 
only serve to prove the inadequacy of its equipment, it is alarmed 
at the prospect of losing the federal veil which covers its naked- 
ness, and will strain every nerve to resist the Liverpool proposal. 
It will be a very great misfortune if the backwardness of Yorkshire 
is allowed to debar a wise and salutary advance in Manchester 
and Liverpool, but clearly the future position of this college has 
to be considered. Its admission to Victoria gave to it a university 
rank which it is apparently unable to maintain without the disguises 
which federalism affords ; but a “ vested interest ” has been created 
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which cannot be disregarded. As the college seems to be either 
unable or unwilling to make an effort to raise its equipment to a 
standard adequate for complete independence—the task would be 
a great one, and would demand a degree of local support which, 
unlike its sister colleges, it has not yet obtained—the solution will 
possibly be found in the establishment of a new federal univer- 
sity, to include the college which already exists at Sheffield, and 
which has been improving its equipment with a view to admis- 
sion to Victoria. This combination would possess one advantage 
whose absence in Victoria has been already remarked. Being 
distinctively a Yorkshire university, it might hope in time to 
derive benefit from that local patriotism which in other spheres 
marks Yorkshire so strongly, but which has never been really 
aroused in the interests of higher education. 

Whatever the difficulties suggested by the position and attitude 
of Leeds, Liverpool can hardly be blamed for paying little 
attention to this side of the question. Perhaps its intimate 
relations with America, where a keen realisation of the import- 
ance of universities and a lavish expenditure for their equipment 
have been among the most striking features of the present 
generation, have produced in Liverpool a keener interest in this 
question than is to be found in other English cities. But what- 
ever the cause, Liverpool seems definitely to have made up its 
mind that an independent university would be in a thousand 
ways beneficial to the city, and to have resolved that, if it can 
obtain one, it shall be worthy of the city’s greatness. The 
unanimity of the support which the movement has received has 
been very remarkable. Not only is there an absolute agreement 
on the part of every member of the staff of the University College 
that the change is educationally desirable, but the lay governing 
bodies of the college—council and court of governors— have 
shown an equal unanimity and enthusiasm—indeed, the move- 
ment was launched by them; while the City Council unani- 
mously passed a resolution of support within a week of the 
day on which at the Victoria Court the supporters of federalism 
had discharged all their big guns. Several speakers expressed 
the belief that the Council would be ready to give substantial 
aid in money when the proper time came, probably in the 
same way in which assistance has already been given by the 
Birmingham City Council to its University. If the Birming- 
ham method were followed, this would take the form of a 
special rate bringing in about £7000 a year. But in any case it 
is proposed to raise a capital sum of at least £250,000 to increase 
the equipment of the University College to a standard worthy of 
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its new rank. Although war funds, Queen’s Memorial funds, and 
the like, have formed a heavy drain upon the purses of all classes 
for many months ; although the city has just rebuilt one great 
hospital and is rebuilding another ; and although, most striking 
of all, half a million of money is asked for, and will almost 
certainly be obtained, for the erection of a cathedral—in spite of 
all these concurrent claims, no one seems to have any doubt that 
the money required for the establishment of a university will be 
readily raised. Few, if any, modern cities can have undertaken 
so magnificent a combination of enterprises. Here is proof that 
at least one great English city is fired by a high ideal, and will 
not be content to rest its greatness simply upon the volume of its 
trade. Such splendid civic pride is surely to be encouraged : 
and it is to be hoped that the noble determination which Liver- 
pool is showing to make itself in the intellectual sphere worthy 
of its material greatness will not be checked or discouraged by 
the antiquated educational ideas of short-sighted politicians, or 
by the complacent ignorance—too common among our governing 
class—which sees in Oxford and Cambridge the only possible 
university types, and regards with amusement or contempt the 
idea that an institution constructed on other lines—the lines of 
Berlin, Paris, Edinburgh, Cornell—can bear the name with 
honour. 

RAMSAY MUIR. 


THE SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY 


SINCE the day when the last Spanish flag was lowered in the sea- 
fight off Santiago, naval circles in the United States have been 
profoundly agitated by disputes which forthwith arose as to the 
conduct of Commodore Schley. That officer had a distinguished 
record of service. He fought in the terrible naval engagements 
of the Civil war under Farragut. He held important depart- 
mental posts at Washington. In the war with Spain he was 
chosen for one of the most powerful commands, that of the 
Flying Squadron, and was the senior officer present at the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet. Yet he was not, and he never has 
been, a man popular with his fellow officers. At the Naval 
Academy where American cadets receive their naval education, 
he was regarded as impetuous and hot-headed. Later, in his pro- 
fessional life, he seems to have aroused dislike byhis supposed habit 
of self-advertisement. It may have been mere jealousy on their 
part, or it may have been the sincere belief that the result of his 
thus ingratiating himself with the public would mean in the day 
of war that he would be placed in a position for which he was 
professionally unfit. In that case the attitude of his fellows and 
comrades towards him is perhaps justifiable. 

It was an open secret that at one point in the campaign against 
Cervera, Admiral Sampson, who though junior by seniority to 
Schley had been placed in authority over him, for the reason 
that he was recognised in the American Navy as beyond dispute 
its most competent officer, was urged by his subordinates to 
court-martial Schley for disobedience to orders, and refused to 
do so for reasons of policy. There was at the time no little 
criticism in the press of Schley’s proceedings in the campaign. 
And when the war was over these strictures were revived by the 
accusation brought against Admiral Sampson by Schley’s in- 
judicious friends, that he, Sampson, had wrongfully attempted to 
claim the credit for the victory of Santiago, and that he had 
persistently striven to rob Schley of his hard-earned laurels. To 
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those who knew anything of Admiral Sampson’s character, such 
a charge appeared ridiculous. Sampson is reticent, restrained, 
magnanimous; a man of heroic mould, and quite incapable of a 
mean and cowardly action. But this charge against him, made 
with great heat in the American press, brought up his friends, 
who knew him and how he was being misrepresented. They 
made counter-charges against Schley—charges which might well 
have led to a demand for a court of inquiry on Schley’s part, but 
which were passed over by that officer in silence. In acting thus 
Schley was probably right, for to be assailed with bitter criticism 
is one of the penalties alike of success and failure in war. It 
must not be supposed for one moment that Admiral Sampson 
lent any support, overt or covert, to these attacks. On the 
contrary, nothing distressed him more, but he was absolutely 
powerless to stop them. 

Things were in this posture when a naval historan, Mr. Maclay, 
published a new edition of his standard history of the American 
Navy, in which he commented in the most unmeasured terms 
upon Schley’s conduct during the war. He charged the 
commander of the Flying Squadron with personal cowardice, 
falsehood, and flight in the face of the enemy. This strange 
history was said to have been revised by Admiral Sampson ; it 
was adopted by the Navy Department for use in the Naval 
Academy, and was approved by the Secretary of the Navy ina 
letter. It has since, however, been shown that Admiral Sampson 
had declined to have anything more to do with the book, after 
reading the statements as to Schley’s conduct, while the 
Secretary had never noticed the abusive passages. But such 
charges, made with such apparent endorsement, compelled 
Schley to demand a court of inquiry, some days after the period 
of limitation, established by American law, had elapsed. If the 
court reported unfavourably upon his conduct, he could no 
longer be tried by court-martial or be punished. There are some 
who see deliberate purpose in this delay ; but, as we have said, 
Schley, like many other commanders, may have felt it wiser to 
let the matter die a natural death from inanition, and only have 
been compelled to move by the Maclay incident. 

A court was accordingly ordered to inquire into Schley’s 
conduct during the war, and assembled in September to take 
evidence. It sat almost continuously for weeks and pro- 
nounced its verdict on December 14. Its members were 
men of the highest standing in the American Navy. Admiral 
Dewey presided, while his fellow judges were Rear-Admirals 
Benham and Ramsay. They have no bias either way; they are 
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in no sense identified with either the Sampson party, which 
practically includes the whole American Navy, or with the Schley 
followers, who are mostly composed of those who served in his 
ship, the Brooklyn, or Democratic politicians. The trial—for such 
it virtually was—is by far the. most important naval one that has 
taken place since, on Lord Dundonald’s charges, Lord Gambier, 
the British Commander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet, was 
brought before a court of his fellow admirals, or since the Keppel 
and Palliser courts at the end of the eighteenth century. It is 
full of interest and information for those who follow naval matters. 
A careful study of its evidence is essential for a complete under- 
standing of the difficulties which oppress the leader in battle or 
on blockade. Its tactical revelations are very striking, while of 
human interest and stirring touches there are plenty. But as 
England takes little interest in her own navy, and still less in the 
navies of other Powers, we need not be surprised that, with the 
exception of an admirable article by Mr. Goode, who was himself 
an actor in these stirring scenes, little of any value has been pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic on the subject. 

In the evidence we learn from eye-witnesses—from actors— 
what a modern battle at sea is like. We have such touches as 
that of the terrible loneliness of a single ship engaged with the 
enemy, when her comrades are hidden from her by the dense 
cloud of choking smoke. We hear the “railroad roar” of the 
enemy’s shells as they come thick overhead. We get intimate 
pictures of things which are generally hidden; the ducking of 
officers’ heads at the unusually close approach of some big pro- 
jectile ; the looks of horror and dismay when one to whom the 
staff of the ship had been talking is but an instant later stretched 
headless at his comrades’ feet, and they are covered with his 
blood. We listen to the hurried colloquies on the bridge when the 
enemy’s purpose is still uncertain, and he is heading to ram. We 
feel the subtle and appalling menace of torpedo attack in that 
smoke-obscured field. We thrill with excitement in the moment 
when through the clouds some unknown ship looms up at the 
closest quarters, and the fate of a nation and of a navy may 
without exaggeration depend upon the swift decision of an instant. 
We ask with Captain Evans of the Jowa at the crisis of the fight, 
“ Where is the Texas ?” and realise the vague apprehension of the 
fleet when the Brooklyn is seen standing out to sea. We understand 
the relief of the Brooklyn’s chief when to her, all alone with three 
Spaniards, shows a white surge through the smoke, and behind 
the spray the rush of the mighty Oregon, belching flame from 
every muzzle of her guns, and with the smoke and fire pouring 
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from her funnels in the fury of her pursuit. We realise the full 
meaning of that cry, “God bless the Oregon,” which rises to the 
lips of the Brooklyn’s men as they know her presence, and feel it 
in the diminished roar of shells overhead. And of the Spanish 
ships we have such vivid details as the scurrying of naked men 
from the gun-turret of the Vizcaya, terrified, we may guess, by the 
bursting of one of the Brooklyn’s big shells; and we see with 
Commodore Schley’s eyes the bursting of the heavy shell beneath 
her bows which drove her out of the fight. There are touches, 
too, of old-world chivalry—the order given to his men by Schley 
not to cheer, that it might not rend the hearts of the beaten 
Spaniards, and the sad picture of the heroic Cervera, downcast, 
heartbroken, with everything lost but honour, yet still in these first 
moments of his lifelong sorrow displaying the true Castilian 
courtliness and grace of soul. 

The charges against Commodore Schley—we give him the rank 
he held in the war—may be reduced to these heads : 

(1) That at Cienfuegos he failed to maintain a close blockade ; 
took no step to communicate with the insurgents or to locate the 
Spanish fleet, which was supposed, erroneously as it turned out, 
to be inside that harbour ; did not coal when he could and should 
have coaled his ships ; and generally displayed negligence. 

(2) That, being informed that the Spaniards were not at Cien- 
fuegos, he did not promptly act on that information, or go to 
Santiago, where he was teld that further information showed 
them to be. 

(3) That on receipt of peremptory orders to go to Santiago and 
blockade that port he went slowly, failed to establish an effective 
blockade, took no steps to locate the enemy, and finally left his 
station in defiance of orders, alleging untruly that his squadron 
was short of coal and could not coal at sea, or without returning 
to its base. That by thisaction he rendered it possible for Cervera 
to have escaped, and brought the Navy of the United States into 
contempt. 

(4) That he did not use his utmost endeavours to destroy the 
Spanish cruiser, Cristobal Colon, during a bombardment of 
Santiago, and that he falsely reported that the defences of 
Santiago were of the most formidable nature, and well supplied with 
heavy guns, though other officers on the same occasion reached 
the conclusion, which subsequent knowledge justified, that they 
were of derisive strength, and mounted only the feeblest artillery. 

(5) That in the battle of Santiago he did not act upon Admiral 
Sampson’s plan, which involved the closing-in of the American 
fleet upon the harbour mouth, in the event of any attempt by the 
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Spaniards to escape; that by failing to do so he rendered it 
possible for the enemy to run their ships ashore and so destroy 
them, whereas it is alleged that had the plan been acted upon they 
must all have been captured ; that he further turned his ship and 
steamed out of the battle, in the turn gravely endangering the 
safety of the battleship Texas, and in a less degree that of the 
Iowa. This turn was the “loop” of Santiago, to give it the name 
by which it is always mentioned in the American press. It was 
made outwards, away from the Spanish fleet, and has been 
referred to by Mr. Maclay as a “ caitiff flight.” 

(6) Finally, that his bearing in action was not that to be 
expected from a brave American officer, and that at all times he 
fell short of the required standard of activity and obedience. 

The enumeration of the charges will show their extreme 
seriousness from the military standpoint. It is not one or two 
actions during Schley’s command that are called in question, but 
practically the whole conduct of that command. The very multi- 
plicity of the charges led to the suspicion that some of them at 
least must have had foundation in actual fact, unless a gigantic 
conspiracy had been entered into by practically the greater part 
of the American officers engaged in the operations off the Cuban 
coast. A vast amount of evidence from the actors in that cam- 
paign was collected by the court, and the materials for a 
deliberate judgment are as complete as they ever can be in this 
world of ours, where, in Mr. Meredith’s words, 


. .»» What a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life ! 


The verdict of the majority of the Court was virtually “ guilty” 
on the first five heads, with some qualifications, and a complete 
acquittal on the sixth. Admiral Dewey, however, while signing 
the majority report, was generally inclined to acquit Schley of 
the “ vacillation, dilatoriness, and want of enterprise” which the 
other members imputed to him. How far, then, does the evidence 
sustain Admiral Dewey, and how far the majority ? 

The charge with regard to Cienfuegos seems to have been made 
good. It is shown by many witnesses that the blockade was not 
all that could have been desired. The main force of the squadron 
remained far out, and no steps whatever were taken by Schley to 
find out whether the Spaniards were actually inside, a matter 
upon which many of his officers, though they had no positive 
information upon which to go, entertained the gravest doubts. 
He jumped too quickly to a conclusion, which was really based 
upon the assumption that the enemy would act in a manner that 
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common sense directed, and would make for a port in railway 
communication with Havana. This was at the outset nothing 
more than an error of judgment, which in war any leader may 
commit, and of which men as great in their profession as Nelson 
have been guilty. But because the evidence was so slight—it 
consisted only of the erroneous assumption already mentioned, 
and Schley’s belief that he had heard firing on his approach to 
the place, and seen some smoke inside the harbour—he should 
have used every effort to verify his guess. He could not see into 
the harbour owing to the configuration of the coast, but he knew 
perfectly well that the Cubans were. friendly to the American 
cause, and it would have been easy to have opened communica- 
tions with them, when they could have found out the truth for him. 
Unfortunately by a mischance which some, though very wrongly, 
ascribe to a deliberate intention to trip him up, the secret code 
for signalling to the Cubans had not been divulged to him. Yet 
even without this, an officer of energy would, we should have 
thought, have found it easy to get into touch. Schley, however, 
did nothing for days. As for failing to coal off the port this 
charge does not seem to have been made good. 

The second charge is a grave one. If we look into his mind 
we find that his reluctance to move resulted from the fault of 
“making pictures,” against which Napoleon warned his admirals, 
and clinging to them when made. Before he would go he 
wanted to be certain that the enemy were at Santiago. But in 
war experience shows that you can never, or very rarely, be 
certain of anything, and you have in nine cases out of ten to act 
upon probabilities. He had been acting upon a probability in 
blockading Cienfuegos, and when message after message came 
in from Sampson, from the Navy Department, and from the 
American scouts, all stating that the Spaniards were in Santiago, 
he refused to weigh one probability against another, and declared 
that if he went to Santiago he would be merely “chasing up a 
probability,” oblivious that in remaining at Cienfuegos he was 
now clinging to a bare possibility. He has defended himself on 
the ground that his orders contained certain reservations, and 
that they were not positive. But in war the wise commander- 
in-chief will give “directives,” as the Germans call them, not 
orders ; commands, that is to say, which permit the subordinate 
leader to modify his action, should the circumstances existing 
when the orders were issued have been modified by subsequent 
events. In this case there had been no change whatever in the 
situation, so that there was no excuse for failing promptly to 
obey. Because at an earlier stage in the proceedings Sampson 
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had directed him to blockade Cienfuegos until it should be 
known where the Spaniards were, he refused to budge. The 
orders to him to go to Santiago exhibit a rising degree of 
imperativeness ; and at last, after two days’ delay, he did go, 
but, as is alleged, with some truth from the evidence and 
the finding of the majority of the Court, slowly and ata 
low speed. On the way a very curious incident happened. 
The fleet was steaming in no formation (in the words of a 
witness, in a “mix-up),” and no battle dispositions had been 
given out, when at night a strange vessel was sighted. She was 
at first reported, erroneously, to be an enemy. On sighting her 
the Brooklyn turned suddenly round and placed the ship astern 
of her in some danger. This affair is not clearly explained or 
dwelt upon in the evidence, so we are left to grope for any 
reason for it in our own minds. We do not know whether 
Schley was on deck when the turn was made, or whether the 
officer of the watch took the stranger for a torpedo boat and 
acted on his own judgment, in which case there might be a 
good deal to say for his action. 

On reaching Santiago Schley received further information, 
which tended generally to establish the fact that the Spaniards 
were in that harbour. Some of it, of course, was contradictory, 
and some of it he himself declares that he did not get, though 
here his evidence is contradicted, and we have to choose which 
of two stories we shall accept. He was also positively assured 
by the Navy Department that the Spaniards were inside. He 
did not even now close in upon the port, but remained a whole 
day twenty miles or more away from it, without making the 
faintest attempt to examine the harbour or to communicate with 
the insurgents. He had sent a message, on the day that he left 
Cienfuegos, to Sampson and the Navy Department, stating that 
he was short of coal, and that, though he now knew that the 
enemy was not in Cienfuegos, he could not blockade Santiago 
because of this want of fuel. Why he ever went to Santiago 
under those circumstances it remains for him to explain. 
Apparently he thought that he might entice the Spaniards out 
to fight, and settle them then and there. He gives as his excuse 
for remaining at such a distance from Santiago the story that he 
wished to induce the enemy to put out; and he might on this 
head have quoted the high authority of Nelson for such a pro- 
ceeding, though under somewhat different circumstances. While 
thus cruising far away in the offing, he was urged by one of his 
officers to coal, since (according to this officer) it would have 
been perfectly feasible and he hada collier with him. Schley 
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has alleged that the sea was too heavy to permit of such an 
evolution, and it must be confessed that there is some evidence 
to support him; though a determined commander would have 
been readier to take risks, instead of reporting, as did the 
American commodore, that the English had found it impossible 
to cocl at sea, and therefore he could not do so. Subsequent 
experience in the campaign showed that under favourable 
circumstances ships could be coaled in the open water. 

Moreover, the logs of the ships prove that the more formidable 
units in his squadron had still a considerable supply of coal when 
he sent his message declaring his inability to blockade. Thus 
the Brooklyn had ten days’ supply, the Massachusetts, eight; the 
Texas, five; the Jowa, eight; and his collier had 4300 tons on 
board. These ships were sufficient in number to have destroyed 
the Spaniards had the latter essayed a sortie. But in spite of this 
and of direct orders not to allow the Spaniards to leave Santiago 
without a decisive action; in spite, too, of the promise of the 
Navy Department to send him coal at once; and the indication 
of points where he could safely fill his bunkers, he signalled to 
his fleet, to the amazement of most of his captains, to proceed to 
Key West, after investing Santiago for precisely one day. He 
despatched a message to headquarters to the effect that he was 
sorry he had to leave his station; and he actually did leave it. 
This was the disobedience of orders for which Sampson was 
urged to try him by court-martial,and for which the majority of 
the present Court have severely censured him, and certainly it is 
very difficult to find justification for such conduct, though in war 
the coal question must always weigh upon the admiral’s mind like 
a nightmare. Apparently he felt himself that his conduct would 
be hard to defend, for if Captain McAlla can be trusted—Schley 
deniesthe conversation—the Commodore said to him (McAlla) that 
he would be court-martialled, and asked him what he was to do. 
McAlla urged him to return to Santiago, and finally he did so. 
But even so his blockade was lax, and there was still no attempt 
to communicate with the Cubans or to ascertain the one essential 
fact—whether the Spanish fleet was inside. 

We come now to his attack upon the Colon. That ship was 
lying just at the harbour mouth, and the defences of the harbour 
were negligible. There was a general order forbidding the 
hazarding of the American ships in encounters with forts, except 
where there were enemy’s ships behind the forts, when general 
orders permitted the risk to be run. Schley said that he was 
going to destroy the Colon, and went in with three of his best 
vessels, He did not get nearer in than 10,000 or 11,000 yards, 
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and then fired only a few shots, all of which fell short, and 
which harmed only the American guns, Then he came out 
calling the affair a reconnaissance, after the approved South 
African method, only that it was before the date of the South 
African war. He reported on the strength of this that the Spanish 
defences were very strong. It was the opinion of the captain of 
the ship on board which he had hoisted his flag, that he did 
not do all in his power to destroy the Spaniard, and other 
officers engaged held that there were no traces of strong 
Spanish defences. Allegations of personal cowardice against 
Schley on this occasion were, however, proved to have no 
foundation, and his behaviour was shown to have been that of a 
brave man. But that certainly does not condone his action, and 
the majority of the Court not unreasonably blamed him. 

With regard to the famous “loop,” and the Commodore’s con- 
duct in the battle of July 3, the evidence is again conflicting. 
When the enemy were seen to be coming out, the Brooklyn at 
once headed for the mouth of the harbour. Firing began about 
five minutes after the Spaniards appeared, and in a very short 
space of time the ships were enshrouded in a dense cloud of 
smoke. The four Spanish cruisers and the Brooklyn were steam- 
ing for some minutes towards each other, firing as hard as they 
could. <A problem which presented itself for instant solution was 
what the Brooklyn was to do. Was she to continue on her course, 
and inevitably come within the radius of the Spanish rams and 
torpedoes? Now, we know that the Spanish plan was for one 
ship to ram the Brooklyn and sink with her, while the other ships 
were to pass through the gap in the American line thus opened. 
This is plainly stated by Captain Concas, who was Cervera’s flag- 
captain. 

It is usually accepted as a military axiom that it is wrong to do 
that which the enemy wishes you to do, and, clearly, if the 
Brooklyn had stood further in she must have been rammed or have 
run the risk of being destroyed by torpedoes. Therefore, she had to 
turn, and did quite right to turn. The question now remains, did 
she turn in the right direction? There were two alternatives ; 
she might turn in towards the Spaniards, when she must draw 
close into them, perhaps within torpedo range, or she might turn 
outwards when she would increase her distance from the enemy, 
but would run great risk of throwing her own side into confusion, 
for she would then find herself in the midst of a “bunch” of 
American ships, all moving inwards on the harbour mouth. 
There was no time for debate in the Brooklyn as to what ought to 
be done. The two combatants were nearing each other ata speed 
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of about twenty knots. A minute’s delay might well have been 
fatal. But there was just a hurried colloquy on the Brooklyn's 
bridge. Schley ordered the navigating officer, Lieutenant Hodg- 
son, to put the helm to port, which meant turning towards the 
American fleet, andaway fromthe enemy. The navigator replied, 
“You mean starboard” (towards the enemy). Schley answered, 
it is alleged, though he denies the accuracy of this conversation, 
“No, I don’t; we’re near enough to them (the Spaniards) already.” 
“But we'll cut down the Texas,” was the reply. “Damn the 
Texas,” (or in other reports, “ Let the Texas look after herself,’”) 
was Schley’s answer. 

The words have been distorted into the expression of a criminal 
indifference to what happened to the Teras. But they do not 
really convey any such meaning. In a “mix-up,” such as the 
fight was at this stage, it was the obvious duty of each ship to look 
out for herself. An expression of impatience from the Commo- 
dore was not unnatural under the circumstances, with the enemy 
fast closing in upon him. He has stated that he has now no 
recollection of the colloquy for which he is censured by the 
majority of the Court; but it is quite likely that he speaks the 
truth, while at the same time it is probable that the conversation 
did really occur. It was far from possessing the vital importance 
which has been attributed to it since, and therefore it might have 
left little trace in the memory of the principal actor. 

After, or during this conversation, the helm of the Brooklyn 
was put to port, as Captain Cook of the Brooklyn states, upon his 
own impulse, without any order from Schley, and the turn 
towards the American ships began. At this moment the distance 
from the nearest Spaniard, the Vizcaya, cannot have been great, 
for Schley has stated in his evidence that he saw naked men 
running from her turret and could make out the daylight between 
their legs. The other Spaniards had turned westwards, and the 
Vizcaya alone was running directly at him. This is a vivid touch, 
and outweighs a mass of contradictory testimony as to whether 
the gap between the two enemies was 3300 yards, as an officer in 
the Texas deposes, or goo yards, as some of the Brooklyn’s crew 
make out. Even if it were 3300 yards it has yet to be proved to 
complete satisfaction that Schley did wrong in taking his ship, 
which was a poorly armoured one, further out and letting in the 
battle squadron to get their heavy guns on the enemy. This per- 
haps is what he himself meant, when he said after the battle that 
he had turned away from the enemy so as not to “blanket” the 
American fire. The official chart of the battle has been stated by 
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of the captains’ reports in which the chief object was in Captain 
Philip’s words “to make things pleasant ’”’—so that it is useless to 
go to that source for light on what were the various positions. 
But if the Commodore, in accordance with traditional practice, 
had been on board a battleship, he could have directed his best 
cruiser to move out of the battle and save herself, without any 
unpleasant imputations being made by any one. The incident, 
therefore, suggests that it is inadvisable to hoist the flag on board 
a cruiser. 

Now followed a most dramatic incident. The Texas was closing 
in, when suddenly her navigator heard her captain sing out to 
slow, then to stop, and then to go astern. “Captain,” cried the 
officer, “they will get away from us.” The captain, Philip, gave 
no immediate answer, and once more the navigator called, “My 
Lord, captain, we are out of the fight!” It was then that Philip 
answered sharply, “ Look at the Brookiyn.” ‘1 turned,” says the 
navigator, “and right ahead of us this big grey ship loomed out 
of the smoke. For a second I thought my heart was in my 
mouth. We were steaming with a heavy helm and she sheered 
by us.” The engines went astern for three minutes, and those 
on deck held their breath, They had to fear not only the 
Brooklyn’s ram, but something just as terrible, the blast of the 
Iowa’s big guns, while the Texas herself fired over the Iowa's 
stern, which must have been pleasant for the Iowa. Those 
who know what the blast of heavy guns is at close quarters 
will admire the steadiness of the American crews under such 
circumstances. 

In the Jowa there was alarm. Her navigator called to Captain 
Evans, “ Look out, captain, for the Texas.” “I walked over to 
the port side of the bridge,” testifies Captain Evans, “and saw 
the Brooklyn’s smoke stack and military masts. She was lying 
directly across the bows of the Texas. The Texas was apparently 
backing, and dangerously close to the Jowa. . . . The three boats 
were bunched together.” Then the Brooklyn passed out of sight 
in the pall of smoke. The next thing said of her was that she 
had been ‘knocked out,” obviously because she had been seen 
steaming away from the enemy. “Look at that fellow going out 
to sea,” were Captain Philip’s words as he saw the Brooklyn's 
manoeuvre. So that the impression was general that something 
had happened to the flagship. 

After turning out, the Brooklyn ran parallel to the Spaniards, 
but at a considerable distance from them, though well within 
long-range fire. She was now, in the words of one of her officers, 
engaged with three of the Spanish ships, and the smoke astern 
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was so thick that nothing whatever could be seen of the other 
Americans. 


I remarked to Captain Cook [says this witness] that it seemed rather lonely 
for us out there. He asked why. I said that we were all alone with the three 
Spanish vessels, and it seemed that it depended on us to knock them out.... 
He stepped out of the conning tower and exclaimed to me, “ What's that off 
our starboard quarter?” I looked in that direction and said: ‘‘ That must be 
the Massachusetts.” He said, “ No, it could not be the Massachusetts ; she has 
gone to Guantanamo.” I said, “ It must be the Oregon,” and he remarked, “God 
bless the Oregon.” I said, “ Well, I am very glad to see her.” At that moment 
[says Schley in his evidence] I felt and I think I remarked to Captain Cook, 
that we were alone, and would probably have most of the fight upon ourselves, 
because I did not then know that the battleships could possibly keep up their 
speed, but I said to him: “ We must stay with this crowd.” I had no idea that 
we would escape. I thought, of course, that if we could have shot as well as 
our people did, they certainly would have gotten us. . . . Just at that moment 
I saw the Oregon. I saw her breaking in through this cloud envelope. 

If the end justifies the means, and in war it usually is held to 
do so, then the turn is perfectly defensible, and it is, with all 
due deference to so distinguished a Court, a little strange that 
the Commodore should have been condemned for it. The Spanish 
fleet was destroyed with trivial loss and no damage worth men- 
tioning to the Americans. It is true that no prizes were made, 
but if the Brooklyn had stood in to close battle, it is scarcely likely 
that the roll of casualties would have been as small as it actually 
was, and Americans must judge whether their commander would 
have been wise in making unnecessary sacrifices for the barren 
honour of hoisting the American flag upon one or two battered 
ships of antiquated pattern. Had he turned in upon a badly 
handled fleet, his conduct might have led to the loss of one or more 
of his own ships, but he knew what the seamanship of his fellow 
officers was, and felt that they would be able to cope with the 
problems presented to them. It is, perhaps, not unnatural that 
many of his countrymen should have been ready to forgive him 
much that is reprehensible—the abandonment of his station off 
Santiago, for instance—when he had played a leading part in 
securing such a victory. Yet we do not think that posterity, 
when it reviews his career, will disagree with the general tendency 
of the majority verdict. Schley showed too much hesitation and 
indecision at critical moments to claim the proud fame of a great 
admiral. 

His personal behaviour at Santiago remains to be noticed. All 
the evidence goes to show that it was that of a brave man. He 
stood in a position as dangerous as any in the ship, outside the 
conning tower, on the side facing the enemy. He was cool and 
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collected, and when a man was killed close to him, he forbade 
his officers to throw the body overboard. When the Vizcaya was 
making a good fight of it and the big shells were sailing over the 
heads of the staff, “like half a dozen railroad trains under way,” 
down went all heads except his. He never bowed, never ducked. 
His behaviour, testifies witness after witness, was such as to 
“inspire enthusiasm.” When the crew were, in the words of one 
of them, “ beginning to get scared,” his manner was “ jovial,” and 
his face betrayed no anxiety. The general opinion of those who 
weigh the evidence will be with the Court that there is no 
foundation whatever for the imputation of cowardice, and it is a 
thousand pities that it was ever made. 

Before leaving the subject, it should be recorded that the 
evidence shows that as a whole, and notwithstanding some 
inevitable errors, the American fleet was superbly handled and 
fought. It is the deliberate opinion of the vanquished admiral, 
Cervera, that all was done that ought to have been done, and that 
the Brooklyn manceuvred correctly. Such a tribute will remove 
many doubts, and settle many disputes. Yet when all is said the 
chief credit of the campaign will rest with Sampson, who main- 
tained a blockade which Schley had pronounced impracticable, 
and who, if absent by accident from the action, had given the 
orders and planned the dispositions which conducted to such 
brilliant success. But rarely will the Anglo-Saxon mind believe 
that the brain which plans is as much entitled to renown as the 
hand which executes. 


H. W. WILSON. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—OPTIMISM 
REDIVIVUS. 


THINGS appear to be moving slowly and steadily in the right 
direction in South Africa, and there is no reason why this process 
should not continue if we could only overcome our inveterate 
reluctance to see things as they really are. Our most formid- 
able enemy, however, remains with us in the shape of this unreason- 
ing optimism, which declines to look ahead or even to look behind, 
and will neither prepare for the future nor profit by the bitter 
lessons of the past. During the last few weeks it has burst out in 
a peculiarly virulent form ; but there is nothing, so far as we can 
gather, either in public or private information, to justify the 
roseate rumours which appear to have infected persons who had 
hitherto escaped this intellectual influenza. We trust that the 
present predictions may have less shadowy foundations than their 
predecesors, and that we may be within reasonable distance of 
the end; but we would strongly caution our readers to remain 
sceptical. They are liable otherwise to find themselves once more 
duped by those to whom it is infinitely easier to declare that the 
War is Over—was over a year ago, as that eminent military expert, 
the Lord Chancellor, recently maintained—than to take the neces- 
sary steps in order to secure its termination. We make such 
reflections with regret, for we feei convinced that the individual 
members of the Government must be as anxious to close the 
struggle as any of us. But from the day the Boers delivered 
their “audacious” ultimatum until the present moment the 
country has noted endless examples of that invincible optimism 
which appears to paralyse the minds of men in the Cabinet 
long after it has been discarded by the man in thestreet. It is 
therefore to be earnestly hoped that the hated critics, who 
have played such an honourable and important part through- 
out the war in keeping a lethargic Cabinet up to the mark, 
will not relax their vigilance, but will, day in and day out, insist 
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that the South African struggle cannot be closed by speeches, 
declarations, or negotiations, but solely by the destruction of the 
Boer forces remaining in the field by superior and swifter British 
forces. If the members of that informal Vigilance Committee, 
who have kept such a watchful eye on the authorities, were to 
allow themselves to be lulled into languor by such assertions as 
have lately been disseminated, we might see a serious relapse in 
the military situation, a return to the era of regrettable incidents, 
and a sacrifice of the excellent progress recently made by our 
army. 


THE BOER FAILURE IN SEPTEMBER. 


It is necessary to glance at Lord Kitchener’s last despatch, 
dated October 8, if we wish to understand the recent military 
situation, for although it only carries the record down to the 
end of September, it covers an important if not a critical period 
of the war, and there has been no decisive change in the 
interval. It is common knowledge that during the month of 
September the Boers made a series of determined efforts to 
achieve substantial military success, in which they failed egregi- 
ously. The cause and effect of their activity is disclosed by Lord 
Kitchener ; its “immediate cause” was undoubtedly “ the neces- 
sity felt by the Boer leaders to tide over September 15, the date 
fixed by the Proclamation of August 7 as the limit of time 
within which, by voluntarily surrendering, the leaders might 
avoid certain penalties threatened by that Proclamation.” The 
British Commander-in-Chief frankly admits that “in this they 
have succeeded,” for “ there has been no general surrender,” but, 
he points out, “the device to which the Commandant-General 
resorted for turning the thoughts of his burghers in another 
direction has probably cost him and his cause more heavily than 
a simple pursuance of the usual evasive tactics would have 
entailed.” Lord Kitchener then proceeds to recount the steps he 
took to meet this new development and to parry the blow aimed 
at Natal, which, the reader will remember, commenced with the 
reverse to Major Gough’s column, and died away after the unsuc- 
cessful attacks on Forts Itala and Prospect, actions which enabled 
the British force concentrated under General Lyttelton, the 
commanding officer in Natal, to drive General Botha north- 
wards, a defeated, if not a discredited, leader. We note with 
pleasure Lord Kitchener’s verdict upon Major Gough’s mishap : 
“Tt is due to Major Gough to state that he has commanded in 
the field for the past two years under every condition and with 
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unvarying success, and I should be sorry to mark a solitary error 
of judgment in any way that might militate against the future 
utility of this gallant officer.” As this incident occasioned some 
hasty comment at the time we reproduce the full official account 
of this episode : 


General Lyttelton having assumed command, at once found it necessary to 
turn his attention to the enemy in the Vryheid district. The commandoes 
which had assembled in the Ermelo district early in the month gradually 
worked south by Piet Retief and Paul Pieters Burg, whilst others joined them 
en route, but it was not until September 18 that Major Gough’s reconnaissance 
made the situation quite clear. For some days previous to this mist and rain 
had concealed the enemy’s movements from our patrols sent out from Utrecht 
and Vryheid, and the natives, fearing the penalty the Boers now so ruthlessly 
exact from them for any assistance given us, had kept to their kraals. On 
September 15, Major Gough’s mounted infantry moved out from Dundee, 
with Lieutenant Colonel Stewart in command of the Johannesburg Mounted 
Rifles, to De Jager’s Drift. Colonel Pulteney’s troops were at Volksrust, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Garratt and his column, having passed through Wakkers- 
troom, was moving on Utrecht. On September 17, Colonel Stewart and Major 
Gough decided to push on towards the Blood River to gain touch with the 
enemy, reported to be in the vicinity of Scheeper’s Nek. Major Gough 
marched about an hour in advance of Colonel Stewart, and as he neared the 
river sent back word asking Colonel Stewart to remain for the present near 
Rooi Kop, in readiness to support him should he hear his guns in action. 
Half an hour later Colonel Stewart observed Major Gough's force galloping 
in the direction of Blood River Poort, and he immediately pressed forward in 
support with his mounted men. While thus advancing Colonel Stewart was 
met by a messenger, who informed him that Major Gough had met with a 
serious reverse in front, and feeling it imperative to afford protection to his 
own guns at Rooi Kop, as well as to Major Gough’s baggage, which was 
following behind, he decided, after verifying the report, to fall back at once 
to De Jager’s Drift, thus covering Dundee. Major Gough had galloped into a 
well-arranged ambush. Believing that he was in presence of only 300 Boers, 
he had pressed forward boldly to seize a ridge which appeared to command 
their position. The enemy, however, numbered fully 1000, and while check- 
ing Major Gough in front they rapidly overwhelmed his right flank and 
assailed his guns from the rear. There was a short sharp fight at close 
quarters, in which our men displayed much gallantry, and then, completely 
outnumbered and surrounded, the whole of Major Gough’s small force was 
captured. 


Having put Major Gough’s column hors de combat, General 
Botha proceeded to attack Forts Itala and Prospect, which he 
can have had very little doubt of capturing, or he would hardly 
have risked the success of his entire enterprise on such dispro- 
portionate objectives. These engagements are narrated in 
supplementary despatches by the commanding officers, Major 
Chapman and Captain Rowley respectively, and elicit the 
following encomiums from the Commander-in-Chief: “The 
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successful defence of these two places reflects the greatest 
credit on Major Chapman and Captain Rowley, and all 
ranks of the small garrisons under their respective commands,” 
The garrison of Itala consisted of two guns belonging to the 
69th Battery R.F.A. and 300 men of the 5th Division Mounted 
Infantry, i.e, barely 400 all told, under the command of Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel Chapman, Royal Dublin Fusiliers. The 
Boer Commandant-General himself directed the attack, in which 
1800 to 2000 Boers participated. Colonel Chapman had been 
warned of the impending assault by reliable natives, and was to 
some extent prepared. The struggle began badly for us. 80 
Mounted Infantry had been detached under Lieutenants Lefroy 
and Caine to occupy the highest point of Itala, a mile from the 
main camp. At midnight on September 25, a short sharp fire 
was heard from the direction of this post, which lasted for fifteen 
minutes and then ceased for half an hour, at the end of which it 
recommenced and continued for a further half-hour, when silence 
ensued. A verbal report reached Major Chapman at about 2 A.M. 
that this post had been surrounded and rushed by about 500 of 
the enemy, “and that all were either killed or taken prisoners. 
This was true to.a great degree, but many men refused to sur- 
render, escaped down the south side of the mountain, and fought 
it out the whole day, doing considerable execution, from the 
number of dead Boers found on that side.” After carrying the 
advanced post the Boers made a general attack on the main camp, 
which continued without intermission for the next two hours, 
when firing suddenly ceased. This was another ruse, as at 6 A.M. 
they renewed the attack with increased energy, and only desisted 
at 7.30 P.M., i.c., after nineteen hours. The simultaneous attack 
on Fort Prospect, which was undertaken by a detached force of 
about 500 Boers, was a very similar episode, though on a smaller 
scale. ‘The British garrison consisted of 35 men of the 5th 
Division Mounted Infantry, and 51 men of the Durham Artillery 
Militia, all under the command of Captain C. A. Rowley, 2nd 
Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment. Owing to the skilful prepara- 
tions of the commanding officer, our men were less exposed than 
at Fort Itala, and the Boers were repulsed with heavy casualties. 
We also get the official account of the action of Moedwill, 
where Delarey and Kemp made a combined onslaught upon 
Colonel Kekewich’s column. This assault, which was clearly 
part of the Boers’ September programme, was no more successful 
than the attempts on Itala and Fort Prospect : 


Being unable to gain touch with the enemy, Colonel Kekewich, on the 2eth 
turned east to Moedwill, where at dawn on the following morning his camp 
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was heavily attacked by a force of at least 1000 Boers under Generals Delarey 
and Kemp, who had evidently followed up our column from the valley of the 
Toelani. The attack, which lasted from 4.45 a.m. till 6.15 a.m., being delivered 
upon three sides of our camp with great vigour and a lavish expenditure 
of ammunition, was quickly repulsed after severe fighting, in which all ranks 
displayed great gallantry, the conduct of the 1st Battalion Derbyshire 
Regiment being especially distinguished. The enemy, foiled in their attempt 
to rush the position, were compelled to fall back, and they apparently retired 
in a northerly and north-westerly direction. Our losses in this action were 
severe, one officer and 31 men being killed, and 26 officers, including Colonel 
Kekewich, and 127 men wounded. To give some idea of the severity of the 
fire to which the troops were subjected, it may be mentioned that three 
piquets were practically annihilated, and that out of a party of 12 men of 
the Derbyshire Regiment which was guarding a drift, 8 were killed and 4 
wounded. 


After detailing the operations of the immense number of British 
columns perambulating the huge area of conflict during the 
month Lord Kitchener concludes his despatch with the follow- 
ing summary : 


It is a matter of great consideration to note that, in spite of all the diffi- 
culties that have presented themselves, there has been no falling-off in the 
results which the mobile columns are able to show in return for their hard 
work during the month of September; 170 Boers have been killed in action, 
114 have been wounded and are prisoners in our hands. We have taken 1385 
unweunded prisoners, and 393 burghers have surrendered. Our columns 
have captured in addition 798 rifles, 119,000 rounds small-arms ammunition, 
770 waggons, 11,000 horses (most of which are practically useless), and 41,500 
cattle. It cannot be expected, even under the most favourable conditions, 
‘that in the presence of ever-diminishing numbers opposing us in the field 
these figures can be maintained, but I feel confident that so long as any 
resistance is continued no exertion will be spared either by officers or men of 
this force to carry out the task they still have before them. 


WARNING VOICES. 


From the end of November until the time of writing, the 
restrictions on correspondents in South Africa appear to have 
been freely relaxed, with the result that the public have been 
allowed to acquire a far clearer conception of the situation than 
at any time since the opening of guerilla warfare. These letters 
from the front show that while there is no occasion for any 
anxiety as regards the ultimate issue of the war, we cannot 
afford to abate our efforts, and that it is as important to-day as 
at any previous period of the war to maintain a steady stream 
of remounts and reinforcements. In that way, and in that way 
alone, can the protracted contest be closed within a reasonable 
time. The Times correspondent in Pretoria, who is evidently 
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in close touch with the military authorities, strikes a totally 
different note from that which is heard on Ministerial platforms 
at home, and as his opinion is based upon stubborn facts, while 
political utterances are usually the mere bubbles of rhetoric, we 
attach far more importance to his warnings and exhortations 
than to the optimistic perorations of statesmen who, speaking 
generally, have shown a woeful incapacity to appreciate the 
conditions and problems of war, or to execute a military policy. 
In reading the latest reports of our progress in South Africa we 
feel sure that many Englishmen must have been struck, like our- 
selves, by a curiosity in arithmetic. In the month of July it was 
calculated that the Boer forces in the field consisted of about 
10,000 men. The Army and Navy Gazette, which we quote asa 
leading service paper, and as such would certainly have no 
desire to disparage military arithmetic, states that from the 
beginning of July up to the beginning of December 8343 Boers 
had been accounted for in one way or another by British columns, 
i.¢., out of the original 10,000 presumed to be on the warpath in 
July. The Minister for War has invited us to do simple sums in 
order to arrive at present results, and the sum to be done in this 
case is exceedingly simple, namely, the deduction of 8343 from 
10,000, which apparently leaves 1657 as the number of Boers 
who ought to be left in the field at the beginning of December. 
It is therefore somewhat disturbing to be told by so accurate 
an authority as the Morning Post correspondent in Pretoria, that 
the Boer force was lately estimated at 8000 to gooo, when, 
according to the Army and Navy Gazette, it should have been 
1657. Other authorities estimate the enemy at 11,000 at the end 
of November. 


The distribution of the enemy’s forces was discussed with 
much amplitude of detail by the Times correspondent in Pretoria 
on November 26, presumably with access to the best local infor- 
mation, and he conveys the impression that the official estimate 
of the Boers was grievously inaccurate, whatever it may be now. 
After warning us not to attribute too much importance to recent 
small captures, he added that, though being gradually confined to 
narrow areas and consequently less able to avoid our troops, 
“there are no less than 70 recognised commandoes and bands 
of the enemy, ranging from 50 to 400, still in the field, of which 
26 are in the Transvaal, 31 in the Orange River Colony, and 13 in 
Cape Colony,” and “the task of catching these bands by means 
of an equal number of British columns is necessarily slow.” We 
learn that in the Transvaal, north of the Delagoa line, there are 
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seven commandoes, numbering about 1100 men, who can roam 
over a country about the size of Ireland. South of this railway 
are 11 bands comprising some 1600 Boers, the majority of 
whom are in the Carolina-Ermelo neighbourhood, within call 
of Louis Botha. The policy of this main body appears to 
be, if they find themselves unduly pressed by encircling 
columns and blockhouses, to push northwards and join the 
northern body. Besides these forces, were eight commandoes 
scattered in the Western district of the Transvaal under 
the control of Delarey and Kemp to the west of Krugersdorp, 
In the Orange River Colony there were twenty- three com- 
mandoes and bands east of the railway “fairly evenly dis- 
tributed,” but south of the Ladybrand-Bloemfontein line of 
blockhouses there were barely 400 Boers, who, besides being 
“severely hustled,” were short of provisions, and it was expected 
that before long this portion of the colony would be thoroughly 
cleared. In Cape Colony there remained thirteen bands of Boers, 
ten west of the main Cape line, and three in the north-east district, 
the Midlands having been cleared with the exception of a few 
stragglers, many of whom are unarmed and without cohesion. 
The writer concluded by expressing the hope that this outline of 
the situation would convey some idea of the gigantic task imposed 
upon the British Army : “The enemy never remains to be attacked. 
By means of scouts dotted all over the country information 
reaches them of the movements of our columns, and they are 
generally able to move off before the troops come up. On the 
other hand, the separate commandoes, as is the case in the south- 
east of the Transvaal, are near enough together to concentrate in 
twenty-four hours, and so to become equal in numbers to our 
columns.” The only thing for us to do is gradually to extend 
the cleared areas and to keep hustling the Boers, a slow but sure 
process calling for patience. The correspondent significantly 
added, “The more men, however, that the Commander-in-Chief 
can put in the field—the striking arm at present is only some 
45,000 men—the sooner will the end of the war come.” 


During the next three weeks the news from the front was 
uniformly good, and considerable captures of Boer commandants 
and Boer commandoes were reported. Among the most striking 
successes were those of Lord Methuen acting in conjunction with 
Colonel Kekewich in the western Transvaal, the capture of an 
active Boer leader, in the person of Commandant Badenhorst 
and a small force by Colonel Colenbrander in co-operation with 
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Colonel Dawkins, and the still more important capture of Com- 
mandant Kruitzinger, who had been a thorn in our side and a 
scourge to the natives for many months past in Cape Colony. 
These and other achievements were, however, completely eclipsed 
by the remarkable successes of General Bruce Hamilton in the 
Eastern Transvaal, whose system of intelligence, it should be noted, 
was organised by that first-class soldier, Colonel Wools Sampson. 
The thanks of the Government were conveyed by the Secretary 
of State for War to Lord Kitchener in the following terms: 
“Please convey the hearty congratulations of his Majesty’s 
Government to General Bruce Hamilton on his brilliant achieve- 
ments.” Within a fortnight this officer (who from his first 
appearance as a commander in April 1900 has had a string of 
successes to his name), by swift and unexpected movements 
involving lengthy marches, surprised and captured three sub- 
stantial Boer commandoes belonging to the main force under 
General Botha. On December 3 he surrounded a Boer laager at 
Oshoek, taking ninety-three prisoners; on December 9g he 
obtained information that the Bethel commando was laagered 
fifty miles away, and reached it in twenty-four hours, owing to 
the rapidity with which the columns under Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Colonel Wing, and Colonel Williams travelled. They surprised 
the Boers at dawn, but the latter mounted their horses and 
bolted, and were ridden down by the British columns after a 
seven-miles run, the prisoners amounting to 138. Four days 
later General Bruce Hamilton was able to announce that these 
same columns, after another night-march, had destroyed Viljoen’s 
commando, consisting of eighty-six men. 


Again the warning voice of the Times correspondent in 
Pretoria, who has an instinctive appreciation of the bad effect 
which good news has upon his countrymen, was uplifted on 
December 15. He recognised the material improvement in the 
position and accorded full praise to the splendid work of General 
Bruce Hamilton and Colonel Wools Sampson, and added that 
the “Boers are showing signs that they are less content than 
hitherto with their life on commando.” The secret of their 
tenacity throughout the campaign had been their ability to go on 
long furlough and obtain a rest often extending over several 
months. Now, however, owing to the number of our columns, 
the majority of the enemy are less able to obtain quiet enjoyment, 
and “privation is beginning to tell.” 
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Instead, however, of patting ourselves on the back and exchanging con- 
gratulations on the progress of the war on account of the recent successes, 
these should only stir us to further efforts on a bigger scale than before. 
Certain districts have been cleared, and the area left in which the fugitive 
commandoes can avoid our columns is gradually becoming less; but it is 
absolutely necessary for the narrowing down of these areas to keep pace with 
the diminution of the Boer numbers. This can only be effected by the 
blockhouse system, and by placing blockhouses much nearer than was at first 
considered sufficient. Blockhouses, however, require men to occupy them, 
and already nearly every available man in the country is utilised. There is 
immediate need, therefore, for more infantry, which it is to be hoped the 
Government will lose no time in supplying. 

The authorities recognise, as every intelligent person must 
recognise, that the records of the last few weeks contain satis- 
factory results of the systematic hustling of the enemy, but, as 
the Times correspondent impresses upon us, “unless it can be 
maintained to the same extent in the future, the Boers will obtain 
a fresh lease of life.” There are, at present, tooo Boers living 
north of the Delagoa line in complete tranquillity, whom we 
cannot touch because we have no available troops, all our columns 
having been concentrated to the south of the line. If the 
Government are unable to furnish an inexhaustible supply of 
mounted men at home, “there should be no difficulty in securing 
infantry to man the blockhouses. By extending the network of 
blockhouses at an adequate rate the insufficiency of mounted 
troops will in part be compensated.” Two days later the same 
correspondent returns to the charge, and renews his warning that 
disappointment is likely to ensue if we allow ourselves to rest on 
our oars. “The progress of the war is eminently satisfactory, 
but care should be taken not to imagine that more has been 
achieved than is actually the case, in order to avoid subsequent 
disappointment and future complaints that the progress has been 
arrested.” The Government appear to be taking some steps to 
meet the demands from the front (and the Colonies are, as usual, 
responding splendidly), but their measures are meagre and their 
actions half-hearted, and we cannot help feeling that they still 
remain hypnotised by the delusion, which has cost the country 
so dear during the last two years, that the war is to be ended by 
some other method than fighting. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES ON HIS TOUR. 


We reproduce verbatim the memorable speech (referred to in 
‘‘ Episodes of the Month”) delivered by the Prince of Wales in 
the Guildhall on December 5 at the banquet held in celebra- 
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tion of his Royal Highness and the Princess of Wales’ return 
from their great tour through the British Empire. 


In the name of the Queen and the other members of my family, on behalf 
of the Princess and for myself, I thank you most sincerely for your enthusi- 
astic reception of this toast, proposed by you, my Lord Mayor, in such kind 
and generous terms. Your feeling allusion to our recent long absence from 
our happy family circle gives expression to that sympathy which has been so 
universally extended to my dear parents, whether in times of joy or sorrow, 
by the people of this country, and upon which my dear mother felt she could 
ever reckon from the first days of her life here amongst them. As to our- 
selves, we are deeply sensible of the great honour done us on this occasion, 
and our hearts are moved by the splendid reception which to-day has been 
accorded us by the authorities and inhabitants of the City of London. And 
I desire to take this opportunity to express our deepest gratitude for the 
sympathetic interest with which our journey was followed by our fellow 
countrymen at home, and for the warm welcome with which we were greeted 
on our return. You were good enough, my Lord Mayor, to refer to his 
Majesty having marked our home-coming by creating me Prince of Wales. I 
only hope that I may be worthy to hold that ancient and historic title, which 
was borne by my dear father for upwards of fifty-nine years. 


THE VoyaGE ROUND THE EMPIRE. 


My Lord Mayor, you have attributed to us more credit than I think we 
deserve. For I feel that the debt of gratitude is not the nation’s to us, but 
ours to the King and Government for having made it possible for us to carry 
out, with every consideration for our comfort and convenience, a voyage, 
unique in its character, rich in the experience gained and in memories of warm 
and affectionate greetings from the many races of his Majesty’s subjects in his 
great dominions beyond the seas. And here in the capital of our great Empire: 
I would repeat how profoundly touched and gratified we have been by the 
loyalty, affection, and enthusiasm which invariably characterised the welcome 
extended to us throughout our long and memorable tour. It may interest you 
to know that we travelled over 45,000 miles, of which 33,000 were by sea, and 
I think it is a matter of which all may feel proud that, with the exception of 
Port Said, we never set foot on any land where the Union Jack did not fly. 
Leaving England in the middle of March, we first touched at Gibraltar and 
Malta, where, as a sailor, I was proud to meet the two great fleets of the 
Channel and Mediterranean. Passing through the Suez Canal—a monument 
of the genius and courage of a gifted son of the great friendly nation across 
the Channel—we entered at Aden the gateway of the East. We stayed for a 
short time to enjoy the unrivalled scenery of Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula, 
the gorgeous displays of their native races, and to see in what happy content- 
ment these various peoples live and prosper under British rule. Perhaps 
there was something still more striking in the fact that the Government, the 
commerce, and every form of enterprise in these countries are under the 
leadership and direction of but a handful of our countrymen, and to realise 
the high qualities of the men who have won and who keep for us that splendid 
position. Australia saw the consummation of the great mission which was 
the more immediate object of our journey, and you can imagine the feelings 
of pride with which I presided over the inauguration of the first representative 
Assembly of the new-born Australian Commonwealth, in whose hands are 
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plaeed the destinies of that great island continent. During a happy stay of 
many weeks in the different States, we were able to gain an insight into the 
working of the commercial, social, and political institutions, of which the 
country justly boasts, and to see something of the great progress which it has 
already made, and of its great capabilities, while making the acquaintance of 
many of the warm-hearted and large-minded men to whose personality and 
energy somuch of that progressis due. New Zealand afforded us a striking 
example of a vigorous, independent, and prosperous people, living in the full 
enjoyment of free and liberal institutions, and where many interesting social 
experiments are being put to the test of experience. Here we had the satis- 
faction of meeting large gatherings of the Maori people—once a brave and 
resolute foe, now peaceful and devoted subjects of the King. Tasmania, 
which in natural characteristics and climate reminded us of the old country, 
was visited when our faces were at length turned homeward. Mauritius, with 
its beautiful tropical scenery, its classical, literary, and naval historical 
associations, and its population gifted with all the charming characteristics of 
old France, was our first halting-place, on our way to receive, in Natal and 
Cape Colony, a welcome remarkable in its warmth and enthusiasm, which 
appeared to be aecentuated by the heavy trial of the long and grievous war 
under which they have suffered. To Canada was borne the message—already 
conveyed to Australia and New Zealand—of the Motherland’s loving appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by her gallant sons. In a journey from 
ocean to ocean, marvellous in its comfort and organisation, we were enabled 
to see something of its matchless scenery, the richness of its soil, the bound- 
less possibilities of that vast and but partly explored territory. We saw, too, 
the success which has crowned the efforts to weld into one community the 
peoples of its two great races. Our final halting-place was, by the express 
desire of the King, Newfoundland—the oldest of our colonies and the first 
visited by his Majesty in 1860. The hearty seafaring population of this island 
gave us a reception the cordiality of which is still fresh in our memories. 


THE COLONIES AND THE MOTHER COUNTRY. 


If I were asked to specify any particular impressions derived from our 
journey, I should unhesitatingly place before all others that of loyalty to the 
Crown, and of attachment to the old country; and it was touching to hear the 
invariable references to home, even from the lips of those who never had been 
or were ever likely to be in these islands. And with this loyalty were unmis- 
takable evidences of the consciousness of strength; of a true and living 
membership in the Empire, and of power and readiness to share the burden 
and responsibility of that membership. And were I to seek for the causes 
which have created and fostered this spirit, I should venture to attribute 
them, in a very large degree, to the life and example of our late beloved 
Sovereign. It would be difficult to exaggerate the signs of genuine sorrow 
for her loss and of love for her memory which we found amongst all races, 
even in the most remote districts which we visited. Besides this, may we not 
find another eause—the wise and just policy which, in the last half-century, 
has been continuously maintained towards our colonies? As a result of the 
happy relations thus created between the mother country and her colonies, 
we have seen their spontaneous rally round the old flag in defence of the 
nation’s honour in South Africa. 1 had ample opportunities to form some 
estimate of the military strength of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, 
having reviewed upwards of 60,000 troops. Abundant and excellent material 
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is available, requiring only that moulding into shape which can be readily 
effected by the hands of capable and experienced officers. I am anxious to 
refer to an admirable movement which has taken strong root both in Australia 
and New Zealand—and that is the cadet corps. On several occasions I had 
the gratification of seeing march past several thousand cadets, armed and 
equipped, and who, at the expense of their respective Governments, are able 
to go through a military course, and in some cases with an annual grant of 
practice ammunition. I will not presume, in these days of army reform, to 
do more than call the attention of my friend, the Secretary of State for War, 
to this interesting fact. 
Tue Lessons oF THE Tour. 


To the distinguished representatives of the commercial interests of the 
Empire whom I have the pleasure of seeing here to-day, I venture to allude 
to the impression which seemed generally to prevail among their brethren 
across the seas, that the old country must wake up if she intends to maintain 
her old position of pre-eminence in her colonial trade against fereign com- 
petitors. No one who had the privilege of enjoying the experiences which we 
have had during our tour could fail to be struck with one all-prevailing and 
pressing demand—the want of population. Even in the oldest of our colonies 
there were abundant signs of this need: boundless tracts of country yet 
unexplored, hidden mineral wealth calling for development, vast expanses of 
virgin soil ready to yield profitable crops to the settlers. And these can be 
enjoyed under conditions of healthy living, liberal laws, free institutions, in 
exchange for the overcrowded cities and the almost hopeless struggle for 
existence which, alas, too often is the lot of many in the old country. But 
one condition, and one only, is made by our colonial brethren, and that is, 
“Send us suitable emigrants.” I would go further, and appeal to my fellow 
countrymen at home to prove the strength of the attachment of the mother- 
land to her children by sending to them only of her best. By this means we 
may still further strengthen, or at all events pass on unimpaired, that pride of 
race, that unity of sentiment and purpose, that feeling of common loyalty and 
obligation which knit together and alone can maintain the integrity of our 
Empire. 


